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LINCOLN, THE GREAT COMMONER 


\V HEN the Norn-Mother saw the Whirlwind 
hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She left Her heaven of heroes and came down, 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 
She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff, 
It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 
i A man that matched the mountains and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red 


Eart 
The tang and odor of the primal things; 
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The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The Gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 


The loving kindness of the wayside well; 
The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And se he came, 

From prairie cabin to the Capitol, 

One fair ideal led our chieftain on, 

Forevermore be burned to do his deed 

With the fine stroke and gesture of a King. 

He built the rail pile as he built the State, 

ens his splendid strength through every 
ow, 

The conscience of him testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 








So came the Captain with the thinking heart; 

And when the step of earthquake shook the 
house, 

He held the ridgepole up and spiked again 
















The rafters of the Home. He held his plac 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and 
q faltered not at praise, 
‘ < And when he fell in’ whirl- 
wind, he went down, 
As when a kingly cedar green 
with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout 
upon the hills 
l place 






And leaves a loneson 
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Webster’s School 
Dictionaries 


Every boy and girl old enough to have and 
read books, should also have for conven- 
ient reference, one of the genuine Web- 
ster’s School Dictionaries, suited to his, or 
her school grading. 


Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 
Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary 
Webster’s Secondary School Dictionary 





Descriptive circulars and price lists mail- 
ed to any address on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, 


New York 
Cincinnati Chicago 
b J 


Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta Til. 
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What Makes A Great Teacher? 


Knowledge—Pedasgogics—Personality. And the greatest of these is Personality. 


Years after the last lesson is forgotten, the personality of the teacher lives in 
the pupil’s memory. 


Personality is not always inherited; we all have individuality, which may be 
molded into something out of the ordinary by environment, fate, or ambition. 


. . . . 
Even the shoes ve wear have their effect on our personality for better or 
worse. I oot comfort helps to ct ltivate a pleasing disposition Good shoe Ss i! 
fluence good health. Cantilever Shoes induce happiness, a prime element is 


attractive personality. 


Flexible—light in weight—good to look at—these shoes are a _ pleasure 


wear. They give one a live step, conforming resiliently to the foot as it flexes 
naturally, both at the ball and the arch, in walking Cantilevers support th 
holkow of the foot without restraining the muscles or the circulation. They feel 


good under the arch 


The next time you are shopping,—may we make this suggestion to every tea he 


Take Home a Pair of &. pS A\ 


antilever 
Shoes 


You will like and look well in the trim oxfords, the stylish strap-pumps. All 
have the famous flexible arch and the wonderful comfort that have cained 
national popularity for Cantilever Shoes. 





Come and see them. They are sold in this state by: 


CANTILEVER STORES 
IN MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA—_ C. B. Miller Shoe Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Cantilever Boot Shop, Room 300 Altman Bldg., 11th 
and Walnut Sts. 


SEDALIA— Courtney Shoe Co. 
ST. JOSEPH— Cantilever Boot Shop, 216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 
ST. LOUIS— Cantilever Shoe Shop, 516 Arcade Bldg., Olive & 8th 


Sts. 
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AMONG THE BEST SELLERS 


BENEZET: YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 
Tells the children of today the significance and the glory of America’s part 
in the World War. 

McMURRY: PIONEERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


The story of the exploits of those who pioneered our own great valley 





HART: COLONIAL CHILDREN ° 
How the first Americans lived and what they did. 


INGRAHAM: THE STORY OF DEMOCRACY 
Teaches citizenship through the medium of stories. 


These books are recommended for supplementary reading in the 


MISSOURI STATE BULLETIN 





Send all orders to Secretary E. M. Carter, Columbia 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 











A Better Teaching Position 


From Ocean to Ocean.~ Canada to Gulf 
En Just Three Days in the next County, the 


next State or a_thou- 





? sand miles away may be 


twenty-first, 1923, our 

candidates were eleted by 

The State Teachers’ College of 
California, the City Schools of 


I= nineteenth to 5 yours by enrolling in the 


same Bureau the Best 
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a, Georgia, the Town Scho when in need of teach- 
Rudyard, Moutar 


and the State Normal School of Louisiana as well ers. Write TODAY for 


as by many school 











free copy of “STEP- 


PING UPWARD.” Free 
enrollment. Strictly Pro- 
> 


fessional Service. 


The Western Reference and Bond Association 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
435 Gates Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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BOOKS TO STIMULATE THE YOUNG MIND 








HILL: Community Life and Civic Problems. 





A THOROUGHLY interesting and appealing treatment of 
modern institutions and modern problems, which arouses civic con 
sciousness, explains group life in its various manifestations, dis 
cusses existing institutions, and stimulates creative thought toward 
the solution of civic problems. An outstanding textbook in civics 
for the high school. 


GOWIN-WHEATLEY-BREWER: Occupations (Rev.) 


THIS REVISION of a long and favorably known textbook mod 
ernizes its excellent discussions of the vocational fields, includes 
lgany recent developments and makes the whole applicable to girls 
as well as to boys’ occupations. It is a thorough-going survey of all 
the typical fields of work from which may be laid the essential! 
foundation of vocational information. 











GINN AND COMPANY, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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“On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher’s Flat Top Desk” 


The title of a Book which deals 
with the machine operations in- 
volved in the manufacture of a 
teachers desk and selvol furniture 
in general. 


Illustrated with many pictures 
showing the correct procedure in 
operating the various machines. 





A Book the teacher wi!!l welcome 
because of its practical value in his 
class work. 





Write for a copy—no charge. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Better Service™ 
1923-4 


=, | New Building 


Extending through anentire city block 


Giving 100% 
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Complete Modern Equipment 


" 
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pring 
and handting your. « a way that will 
be highly satisf 


<tory to you 


Send Your Order Now 


"CA Sign of Quality ELC 


1516 Sdeuie Street 
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Now is the time to order additional equip- 
ment that you have found lacking after oper- 
ating your schools for a few months and 
before starting the latter half of the year 
Within a short time you will need: 

Programs and Invitations, Diplomas, 

Examination Paper and Blue Books 
Prompt service is assured since the Fall rush is past 
Send your order NOW 

or Secure Catalogs NOW 
ELC 


- SERVICE 


Manufacturers . Importers and Exporters of Scientific Appemetes 


and School Supplies — 


Builcigé; = and Wornten 


Catalogs = 
for Complete School Equipment 
A—Agricultural Equipment 
B—Biological Equipment 
C—Chemicals 
G—Physics and Chemistry Equip- 

ment 
L—Lanterns and Slides 
5E—General School Supplies 
D—Diplomas 
P—Programs and Invitations 
Give Your 


Sent to Schoolmen upon request 


Official Position 


C4 Mark Of X Servic eC 


W. ve Welch Manufacturin2 | Company = 


Chicago, IM..U.S.A. = 
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FURNITURE.- 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE 


QUALITY WITH SERVICE 


THIS IS THE PEABODY WAY 


Right 


EQUIPMENT-ALL 


STOCKS INSURE YOU 


PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY OF TOPEKA, KANSAS 


KINDS OF 
QUICK 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF SCHOOL ROOM 
SEATING 
Is A Scientific Study 
which requires more than the knowledge of 
how to draw a plan of seats in a room to 
seal We have been actively engaged in this 
study for over thirty years and offer you free 
of any obligation the fruit of ou x perience 
and study 
You may have this vi ) skin 
The Peabody Seating hether in the Sta 
tionary desk, the Tablet Arm Chair « th 
Movable Chai Desk is ed to f | 
child and provides for his eg th and d 
velopment in health of body a neth « 
mind 
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THE LEADER The May We Have the Opportunity to Serve You? 
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The World Book Agriculture 
Is a Ten-Volume Reference Work or 


Encyclopedia 70 O lo g Y [ py 


Is a School Book Approved for the 
Schools of Missouri 

















Botany, Civics, Domestic 3 
all through the list of elements 
are finding wor b visual material in th 
In the preparation of this encyclopedia the Waiversal Picturol oat «Shere ase 16 belle of Gin 
interests and needs of teachers and pupils eact nprising ’ to 60 pictures, carefully selectec 
have been kept constantly in view. In the and correlated to insure maximum teaching 


“i —SSea 


preparation of most of the articles the ques- This vast store of pictured ‘ e is 1 made 
tion was asked at the outset: “How can this available to eve scho he Picturol methot 

made of greatest service to those who of transferrit =e een’ the 
each and those who learn?” The persons é oe “ 
vho made THE WORLD BOOK are in inti- veniet “x ’ i 
mate touch with the teachers, with schools, . 2 * 
nd with pupils. They know from practical housed in a t 
xperience and from special study what will ve } 
be of help in the schoolroom. The experience 
f all these editors and contributors has been onc te gp 

pitalized for the benefit of the teacher and j 

school 
Ma i " 
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Pee :; Society f ‘isual Education, Inc. 
Write for our Project Study Booklet sent Free Society for Visua ducation . 


to Teachers on Request. Write to or 806 West Washington Blvd 
CHICAGO, UTLLINOLS 
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Roach-Fowler Publishing, Co. . 
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We are pleased to state that we have arranged for the exclusive distribution 
of manufactured products of the National Renovating and Supply Company, 
which consists of the the Casmire Process of Renovation, Haynes Eraser Cleaner 
and Janitor supplies. Other Exclusive lines are: 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
KEWAUNEE LABORATORY AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
WATERMAN-WATERBURY HEATERS, CLOSETS AND FOUNTAINS 


We stock every item of school supply at Kansas City and can render you 
good service. We invite you to become one of our satisfied customers. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. Tel. Grand 0206 
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What Will We Do About It? 


HAT will we do about it—this proposed amended State Constitution We who 
have worked for it for vears? For more than a decade we have resoluted, 


we have “orated,’ we have argued with reticent, recalcitrant, and refractory leg 


islators and encouraged the progressive and forward-looking ones. We have gone to 
the people with a referendum which changed the method of amending the Constitution 
We have asked the voters to call, under the provisions of this adopted change, a Consti 
tutional Convention. We have elected delegates to this Convention which the voters 


authorized, delegates of the best of Missouris citizenship. We have watched this Conven 
tion at work through a period of nearly two vears, toiling honestly, devotedly, cour 
ageously. We have supported committees of our profession to advise and assist the 
members of the Convention in framing amendments favorable to educational, develop 
ment. In our recent State Convention we endorsed unanimously, the work of this Con 
vention by resolution, and especially its work in revising the articles on education and 
taxation. 

All these things and more have we, as teachers, done, looking forward to the time 
when we might ask the voters to register a vote favorable to a better school system, a 
greater Missouri, and a happier people 

Now we are at the very battle front. How shall we conduct ourselves? It is 
clearly not the time for timidity. Now we are at the crucial moment, confronted with 
the task of securing support so that all our previous efforts shall not have been in 
vain. Surely it is not the time for sleepy inaction. We are at the time when leader 
ship, wise, eareful, and aggrressive, must be displayed in the various localities of the 
State. Certainly we will not let the reactionaries, the disgruntled, the standpatters, 
the chronic growlers, who listen for and give no call save the startled command to re 
treat, take charge of affairs. 

What are we going to do about it? We will ask our friends to vote for all the 
amendments, especially numbers twelve and fifteen. We will work all dav at the 
polling places, and see that others do, encouraging each voter to remember the children. 
We will see to it that all friends of Missouri are reminded of their duty to come to the 
polls and vote. We will from now until election day work through the children to 
see that the people understand especially the two educational amendments 
We, twenty thousand teachers, who fear nothing but the stigma of being afraid, who 
believe that education is indeed the foundation of the State and the Nation, who know 
that the salvation of the people lies in the cradles of the world, will not at this time 
do less than our full duty, our very best, in helping to carry the amendmnets, thus 
taking advantage of the greatest opportunity for service to posterity we have ever 
had. 


\ J 











Read the Symposium on the Amendments the “Address to the People” and the 
Sample Ballot printed in this issue. 











“Poor, benighted Hindu, he does the best 
he ‘kin’ do; 

For pants, he makes his skin do poor 
benighted Hindu. 


VEN so under the leadership of Ma 
EK hatma Gandhi, the “heathen” Hindu, is 
giving the diplomacy of nations such a 
demonstration of the practices of the princi 
ples of Christ as laid down in “The Sermon 
on the Mount” as might well put the so-called 
Christian countries to shame, and which 
even now haunts the dreams of at least one 
such country. Gandhi who has long been 
the spiritual leader of his 
HINTS FROM 
A HINDU 


people has now become the 
political leader and the 


tenets of his doctrine it 


spiritual matters have become his guiding 
principles in political affairs. He fights evil, 
not with evil, but with love. His is the doc 
trine of “non-resistance,” so far as physical 
retaliation is concerned. He is not overcome 
with evil but overcomes evil with good. Not 
by force of arms, has he succeeded and is he 
succeeding, but by soul force. 

In the January number of the Century 
Magazine, Romain Rolland tells of Gandhi's 
work in India, having described his work in 
South Africa in the December number of 
this magazine. Important in the work of re 
deeming India is his plan for the training 
of teachers and to those of us who are 
thinking about the “Ethics of the Profes 
sion,” the vows of the Hindu who enters the 
profession in India are interesting, at least: 
and, were these vows not so far in advance 
of us, they might be suggestive. Here are 
some of them. 

The Vow of Truth.—-It is not enough not 
to resort ordinarily to untruth. No decep 
tion may be practiced, even for the good of 
the country 

The Vow of Control of the Palate Regu 
late and purify the diet. Leave off suc 
foods as may tend to stimulate animal pas 
sions or are otherwise unnecessar 

The Vow of Non-stealing. 
not to steal what is commonly considered 


It is not enough 


other men’s property. It is theft if we use 
articles which we do not really need 

The Vow of 
enough net to possess and not to keep much, 


Non-possession.—-It_ is not 


but it is necessary not to keep anything 
which may not be absolutely necessary for 
our bodily wants 
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The Vow of Courage.—He who is acted 
upon by fear cannot follow truth. A truly 
fearless man will defend himself against 
others by truth force or soul force. 

In addition to these vows the teacher must 
set the example of performing bodily labor 
preferably agricultural work 

Statesmen, teachers and even religionists 
might learn something from the story of 
Gandhi. 
fication of the practicability of the 
on the Mount” which “Christian 
have accepted only as a beautiful theory to 


His success is a tremendous veri 
Sermon 


people 


be read in church services. And “heathen’ 
tho he be, Gandhi acknowledges Christ's ser 
mon as the source of his greatest inspira 
tion. 


ILLIAM McANDREW is _ presenting 
W ing in the World's Work a very il 

luminating series of articles on the 
public schools. He has gone to the public 
minded men of the nation for their opinions 
as to the purposes of schools and finds the 
summary of these opinions stated in the pre 
amble of our Federal Constitution and th 
“self-evident truths” of the Declaration of In 
dependence. Schools exist, according to the 
findings of Mr. McAndrew, for the promo 


TEE PS io 
OF HAPPINESS ei at} 


justice, tranquility, de 
fense and welfare. “These,” he says, “ar 
the ends for which the nation was formed 
these are the objects justifving the imposi 
tion of the school tax upon citizens whethe) 
they are parents or not. 
The article points out that a common an 
What is the purposs 
up to 1915 was “fo 


swer to the question, 


of the public school 


scholarship” while the prevalent answer t 
that question now is “for citizenship 


l 


He discusses in the January article “tl 


pursuit of happiness” as one of the majo 
, 


aims of the modern school and interpret 


the phrase as meaning “the business of b 
ing happy” as contrasted with the me 
right to chase happiness as an “elusi\ 
phantom.” He justifies this interpretatio 


by quotations from the speeches, letters an: 
writings of the men who wrote the Declar: 
tion. 

A poll of twenty-one leading school-ma 
ters showed that each recognized happines 
as an aim of education, either primary « 
secondary. 
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\ greater part of his article is taken up 
vith what he calls “a few samples of what 
our public schools are doing for the promo 
tion of happiness.” The sample discussed 
nost fully is the Greenfield, Ohio, system 
ind some of the interesting features of this 
chool are: 

It contains 165 masterpieces of art: the 
ms are decorated appropriately to the ac 
tivities of those rooms; Walter Shirlaw’s 
Chemistry” and “Physics,” Abbey's “Spirit 
f Vulean,” Taylor's “Village Blacksmith, 
nd Gutman’s “The Breakfast” are among 
he paintings. Theodore Dillaway, director 

Art in the public schools of Boston, was 
mployed to direct the decorations. The art 
vork is to be seen in all parts of the build 
ng and grounds. “The silent tuition of 
eauty has been secured everywhere.” Thi 
uilding has been in use for eight years by 

school and the community, vet one 
light think that it was opened only veste 

iv, such is the tribute of respect for beau 

, continued and unvarying, that has been 
hown. This building is the gift of an in 

vidual, Edward Lee McClain, a business 
ian of Greenfield who has grown up and 
rospered in the little city. When he was 
sked, “Do you think it pays to give a pub 
ic school?” he replied: 

‘Our community has already responded 
It is building another school alongside of 
his. My wife and I and our three children 
ill build a third, with an athletic field, a 
swimming pool, and a farming plant. The 
tizens have organized a bus service for 
etting the children in from the farms. It 
as doubled the number of. children going 
0 school. The school has become the cen 
r of the community Does it Pav? Who 
as that chap who praised the man who 
ade two blades of grass grow where but 
1e grew before. Here are two happy hearts 
or everyone there was before. 

Attention is called to the vision and labor 

Robert Speer, mayor of Denver who is 
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held up before the children of that city as 
an example of the good public servant, to 
the Public School Art Society of 
that is spending from one to four thousand 
dollars a year for art pictures to adorn 
the walls of the school rooms, to the work 
of Mrs. E. H. Harriman, who decorated the 
Washington Irving High School, to Eugen 
Nolen, thirty-six years a teacher in Fitch 
burg who gave $1,000 for artistic beauty in 


Chicago 


the schools, to the group of principals in 
the Bronx who led the citizens to make 
their schools into halls of happiness, to the 
Kiwanis Club of Winston-Salem, which gave 
to the public school a superb swimming 
pool. All these are but a few of the exam 
ples of what is being done to make the “pur 
suit of happiness” the “business of being 
happy. 

But McAndrew does not lead one to 
clude that art is the sole source of happi 
ness (though who will denv that it is 
much neglected one), he deals with musi: 
work and play, cleanliness of rooms and 
sports, as important factors in the “business 
of happiness 

And incidentally he expresses his appre 
ciation of teachers. After pointing out his 
extensive and varied associations with “den 
tists, physicians, ministers, lawyers, passen 
ger agents and furniture dealers,” he says 

“IT ask permission to speak as an expert 
They (the teachers) are the cleanest-minded, 
most generous, least dispensable, large body 
of workers in the country, more truly the 
makers of prosperity than any other group 
can be; they preserve the country, not only 
in war when the bands are plaving and tli 
flags are flying, but all through the tame 
are discovering a 
would that teach 
ers should be unto your children, so be ve 
unto teachers 
ing McAndrew’s articles are 
thing worth while 


times of peace. . . We 
new Golden Rule: ‘As ye 


rhose who are not read 


lnIissiIne soni 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF N. E. A. MEETS IN CHICAGO, FEB. 24-29 
A Missouri banquet will be given at Hctel Metropole on the evening of Tuesday, Feb- 


ruary 26. 


are expected to attend. Write Secretary E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo., for reservations. 


All Missouri school men and women, and persons interested in Missouri Schools 
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Apropos of the Proposed State Course of Study 


By J. H. 


N December 5 the Missouri State Teach- 
O ers Association, through its Assembly 
of Delegates, voted to endorse the 
spending of a considerable sum of money 
by its executive committee on the prepara- 


tion of a State Junior and Senior High 
School course of study. The action was 
taken by the almost unanimous adoption 


by the Assembly of Delegates of a recom 
mendation by the executive 
which provided first, for an appropriation 
of five thousand dollars in addition to one 
thousand previously appropriated. Of this 
sum two thousand dollars is to be available 
for immediate use and the remaining three 
thousand dollars next year. The 
action of the executive committee provided 


committee 


second 


for a co-operative study of educational con 
ditions in Missouri to be made by the State 
Teachers Association, the State Department 
of Public Schools, and the State Educational 


Institutions. This, also, was endorsed by) 
the Assembly of Delegates. 

The plan for the participation of the 
State Teachers Association in the making 
of the State Course of Study for grades 
seven to twelve as recommended in the re 


port of the executive committee provides 
substantially as follows: 

1. That the executive committee appoint 
a committee of three to be known as The 
State High School Course of Study Commit 
tee. 

2. That the State High School 
Study Committee appoint a “Director” who 
adviser and director 


Course of 


shall 
in the preparation of the course of study. 

3. That the executive committee appoint 
the major divi 


serve as expert 


sub-committees for each of 
sions of subject matter. 
4. That the State High School Course of 


Study Committee serve as a connecting link 


between the director and the various sub 
committees. 
5. That the State High School Course 


of Study Committee have the right of ap 
proval or disapproval of any or all of the 
courses submitted by the sub-committees or 
the director. 

6. That six thousand dollars be appropri 
ated for this work, three thousand dollars 
to be available at 
during the school 


once and the remainder 
vear of 1924-25 


AYDELOTTE. 


7. That the director prepare for imme 
diate use a preliminary monograph on the 
general principles and methods to be used 
in the making of a study and 
this later be incorporated in a High School 
Manual. 


course of 


the va 
schoolmen 


The tentative plans discussed by 
rious committees of Missouri 
the State 
seem to favor the following procedure: 


and Superintendents of Schools 


First: The publication of a High School 
Manual in the summer of 1924 which shall 
include a statement of the fundamental prin 
ciples which should guide in making Jun 
ior and Senior high school courses of study 


and an outline of the method of work to be 
pursued by the sub-committees chosen to 
work on the various subject groups. This 


manual should also include the administra 
tive and the State De 
partment for the biennial period. 
The publication of 

study for 
one for Mathematics, one for Science, 
for all the othe 
The syllabi should contain 


rules regulations of 


Second. svilabi on 


courses of each subject. matter 
group 
one for English and so on 
subject 
method 
tions of real teaching 

The 


cedure as is outlined in 


groups. 


references and also many illustra 


methods. 
need and timeliness for such a_ pro 
the above 
is shown in a recent study* of 
in preparing 


throughout the country. 


program 
methods used 
courses of study in general 

In this study, data was unavailable from 
twelve Of the thirty-four states in 
vestigated, seventeen published a new cours« 
of study in 1923, twelve in 1922, one in 1921, 
three in 1919, and the last study 
published in one state was in 1912. 

A study of the method of preparation 
showed that a large number of them wer 
mere revisions of the old ones in very minor 
details. The most frequent method of prep 
was by a 


states. 


course oft 


aration committee consisting ot 
the State Department as 
members from the 


high school teachers and principals. 


member of 
chairman and 


some 
body ot 
Five 
states had some member of the department 
prepare the course of study. In states 
the inference is that the entire state depart 
ment acted committee in the 
preparation of the course of study. In on 


two 


together as a 





ic 
he 


Ta) 


mn 
Nn 


s( 


1\ 
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State the State Department and the State 
University prepared the course of study in 
co-operation. 


Made by the writer of this article. 


There was noticed a decided tendency in 

group of states, usually considered progres 
sive, toward the use of a plan very similar 
to the one outlined above for use in Mis 
souri. This was shown by the following ob 
servations. Nine states issue separate syl 
ihi for each division of subject matter. Four 
states issued a preliminary bulletin upon 
veneral principles, organization, administra 
tion, ete. Also fourteen states indicated that 
ey had secured aid from specialists in sub 
ct matter as well as from high school 
Three states had 
ommittees representing the state depart 


achers and principals 


ent, faculty of state schools, high school 
incipals, and high school teachers work 
e under a specialist in subject matte 
The proposed plan for Missouri is in har 
ony with the latest tendency in city prac 
in some of our most progressive muni 
alities 
Ou June 6, 1925, Denver approved a recon 
Assistant 


relkeld asking for 330,500 to use in revis 


endation — of Superintendent 


the Denver Course of Study rhe spe 
fic recommendations were, in brief, as fo 


That in order for regular teachers in 
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the system to adequately serve on the va 
rious committees, provision be made for their 
relief from regular classroom work for such 
time as is actually necessary 

2. That the assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction be placed in charge of 
the whole program and be responsible to the 
superintendent for it. Also, that Mr. W. D 
Armentrout of State Teachers College, Gree 
lv, Colo., and Mr. L. T. Hopkins, of the Uni 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, be employed on 
a half-time basis to work under the dire¢ 
tion of the assistant superintendents to keep 
the committee work going in an efficient 
and economical way 

3. That educational specialists from over 
the country be called in toward the latter 
part of the vear to meet with the committees 


and supervisor, otficers to. criticis and 


make suggestions Phe estimated distribu 
tion of the cost is as follows 
a. Teacher Relief (wages to suppl 


teachers 
b. Supervision 


S1O.000 


Armentrout, Hop 


kins, part time 1.000 
ce. Consulting Specialist S000 
4. Stenographic help 200 

rotal S30500 

Since the adoption of sucel TF by Den 
ver a few other of the larger cities have 
made similar plans, though on a somewhat 
lesser scale 

Let Missouri keep up with tl procession! 


Important Study of School Financing 


DUCATION costs are not likely to de 
crease, according to the first volume of 
the Educational Finance Inquiry, The 
Financing of Education in the State of New 
York. This is the first complete formulation 
of principles involved in financing education 
ind the first fully interpreted statement o 
acts on the cost and support of education 


vithin the borders of any state. Prepared by 
the Educational Finance Commission under 
the direction of Professor G. D. Strayer afte! 
two vears of extensive investigation by an ex 
wert staff, the findings are of great import 
ince to schoolmen, taxpayers, and citizens 
all states. Several other volumes of na 
ional interest are soon to be published 
The first volume is most timely, coming 
s it does when there is wide-spread dis 
ission by taxpayers and schoolmen rela 
ve to the mounting costs of education and 








the reduction of taxation 

As its first contribution — the inquiry 
sought to present a sound formulation of 
the principles involved in financing educa 
tion. It has achieved this bv a thorough 
study of conditions within one state New 
York State was chosen because of its un 
usually complete fiscal records, and because 
it presents almost every possible form of 
school economic condition, tvpe of commu 
nity and geographical area It also in 
cludes 10 per cent of the population of the 
entire country 

rhe investigation reveals the rapid rise of 
educational costs in the State of New York 
but shows that this rise has not been as 
rapid as the rise in total taxation, within 
the state 


have educational costs risen as rapidly as 


including federal taxation nor 


those of certain other governmeltal activi 
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corrections or 
A much 
for 
com 


ties such charities and 
health and sanitation, for instance. 
smaller part of the “tax dollar” than 
merly is spent for education. When 
pared with the aggregate money income of 
the people, the 1.25 per cent of that 

which is spent on education bears out the 


as 


income 


judgment of the commission that the people 
of New York State are able to afford 
tically whatever they 
that they will, either through increased pro 
duction or denial of urgent expendi 
tures, cheerfully supply funds for whatever 


prac 


schools want, and 


less 


education seems to them to be worth the 
money. 
The Inquiry found no indication of a 


probable decrease in educational costs with 
in the state. On the contrary, certain fac 
tors (which operate with equal strength in 
other states) will tend to keep costs up. 

Many 


school. 


More children are going to school. 
more children are going to high 
Communities are demanding 
buildings held up by the war. 
manding higher standards of 
cleanliness in buildings. 
are communities choosing 
higher qualifications. All these tendencies 
to raise standards, combined with the de 
creased purchasing power of the dollar, are 
operating to keep educational costs up. 


new school 


They 
safety 


are de 
and 
Especially 


with 


these 
teachers 


Since the state aid provisions of New York 
State are often discussed by the legislators 
and schoolmen of other states, great signifi 
cance attaches to the pro 
nouncement: “The present the 
state are tending toward the equivalent of 
a state educational system supported by 
taxes of uniform throughout the 
state.” However, the state aids to local com 
munities including the 
neither so large, nor do they equalize edu 


Commission's 


forces in 


weight 


teachers’ quota are 
cational support so much, as is commonly 
Instead of helping to 


educational opportunities and burdens, the 


supposed. equalize 


present state aid plan proves either to be 


unaffected by the local resources back of 
each teacher or to favor both the very rich 
and the poor localities at the expense of 
those moderately well off. 

Schoolmen, taxpayers, legislators and resi 
dents of other states upon whom the prob 
lems of financing education are pressing 
will find in this volume material of great 
value both in actual figures for compari 
son and in methods of calculation. School 
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executives and boards of education in ana 
lyzing their own school expenditures will 


find here the best existing practical formu 
lations of the limitations on educational ex 
penditures, the value of education to a state, 
and the responsibility of giving to 
child in America an “equality of educational 
opportunity.” 


each 


Other Publications of the Inquiry. 


The remaining publications of the Inquiry 


include some studies of wide interest and 
some confined to particular states (mong 
the former is a volume on educational costs 


the 
ranked 


and revenues in which all of states of 
the Union compared 
many Another 
most important study of the separat 


ing of 


are and on 


items. volume presents a 


Gs . 
Mba 


schools by boards of education as 


compared with general municipal control 
of school expenditures in more than 300 cit 
ies throughout the United States. Othe 
volumes deal with the costs of elementary 
and secondary schools in New York State, 
the financing of education in the states of 
Illinois, Towa, and California, and _ unit 
costs for higher educational institutions 


the Educational 
Commission. 


Membership of Inquiry 
The membership of the Commission is as 
follows: Chairman, Professor George D 
Strayer of Teachers College, Columbia, Uni 
President E. C. Brooks of the North 
State Agricultural College; 
P. Capen of the University of Buf 
falo (member until Dec. i, 1922); President 
E. C. Elliott of Purdue University; Thomas 
E. Finegan, formerly deputy 
of education in New York 
missioner of education in 
Professor R. M. Haig of the 
ness, Columbia University; Charles R. Mann, 
Director of the American Council on Educa 
Victor Morawetz, New York 
Professor H. C. the Uni 
Chicago and formerly head of 
the state department of the 
states of New Hampshire and Connecticut; 
Superintendent H. S. Weet of Rochester, N 


versity; 
Carolina 
cellor S. 


Chan 


comliissironer 
and later 

Pennsylvania; 
School of 


com 
Busi 
tion; 


City: 
versity of 


attorney, 
Morrison of 


education in 


Y. The Headquarters Staff included als 
Carter Alexander, formerly first assistant su 
perintendent of public instruction in Wis 
consin; Mahel Newcomer, professor of eco 
nomics at Vassar College: and Howard G 
Burdge, President of the Fredonia, New 


York, state normal school. 
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i Report of the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure of 
ul Office 


f 


‘ommittee on Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure of Office A. G. CAPPS, Chairma MISS PAULINI 
e, HUMPHREYS, MISS MAY FARR HIATT, MISS NELL HOLCOMB 


a HE committee has made a careful and 9 The tenure of Superintendents in hig! 
, extended studv of certain availabl schools that remained first ass is long 


facts pertaining to teachers’ salaries er than that of a first class rt 
nd tenure of office in the publie schools ot schools, while tenure of teachers 
"\ Missouri The more significant tindings these two tvpes of schools is practi 
d ire as follows identical 
£ ] Salaries are decreasing from the mani 10 Fenure of teachers in secon and third 
[Ss mums reached one or two vears age Class high schools is ten and t tv py 
Hh The only exceptions among the many) cent, respectively, we th that ¢ 
n groups of teachers are the superintend teachers in first class £ > 
a ents of first class districts who are paid Frankly and riefly the . y Ss 
C on the twelve months basis, vocation: status as tenure of office tor teachers in tl 
LS agriculture teachers, and grade teachers public schools of Missouri, outside the larg 
| in second class districts. But, these in est cities As a group of workers, e al 
{ creases are not enough to be significant shifting as the sands on the seashore. W 
- » However, it is unfortunate that on tl s cause and which is effect is not Know 
\ other hand the cost of living Is highe but one of the ways to incre se Salas . 
this vear than last vear Changing positions 
rt Superintendents and principals in al Recommendation: 
it classes of schools, despite the large pe! a rhe facts with regard to teachers’ sa 
cent increase in salary in the last eleve! ries and tenure of office should be give 
y vear period, are worse off now than in the widest publicity among tl nembers 
1913-14, provided the change in cost of of the profession Phe public should bv 
i. living is considered taken into our confid and asked te 
) ( All classes of high school teachers at help in relieving t Seri « situation 
only slightly better paid now, despit With regard to salaries and te 
. the large increases in number of dollars J, fhe State Department of Education o1 
¢ a month, than in 1915-14, provided tl the State Teachers’ Association thi 
cost of living is considered, except thos small committee, should direct ‘ao ec 
t in Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Spring tinuing survey of s: s. tem expe 
i field who are worse off now rience, training, cost of living 1 ot] 
' Rural school teachers made only ; factors affecting tl salarv situation 
slight increase in the period from 191 These facts should » ft +t om 
14 to 1921-22, tl last vear for whic ler that teachers. ad strat flicers 
data are avallabt por ied 1 s id s oo} } R on 
Ol living is considered cisions wit ‘ es] t ? 
Reports from twenty ot! stat Data for different ¢ . { 
: cate that salaries are eithe tat ! ‘ rh sep R 
art ict ( ‘ () the St Dey 
. reports an thes ! \ VY sStignft and rat t ! 
creases State Department j 
The media te eC Oo thie of Sup that studies 
intendents of first class eh s . mor represent 
less than two vears In view of t cle , 

‘ The median of first class high s on ful studies s ild ck of thy 
teachers is less than that of Supe ration and experien of teachers 
tendents However, the tenure of thu administrative officers What relatio 

| same class of high school teachers in exists between the trend in salaries and 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Springfield the trend in preparation of the teachers 


is seven years and administrative officers 
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f. In view of the fact that one-half of the 
teachers in the first class high schools 
are receiving less than $1208 a vear and 
one-fourth of them less than $1078 a vear, 
there is an excellent opportunity to put 
in general operation the salary schedule 
(minimum) set by our association in 
1920. Therefore, we re-affirm the follow 
ing: 

“The Missouri State Teachers’ Associa 
tion will regard those teachers as profes 
sional who make contracts not lowe! 
than the following miuimum: 

1. High school graduates with profes 
sional training S600 a veal 

2. Holders of life certificates granted by 
teachers colleges with the equivalent 
of two years of college training S900 
a vear. 

3. Graduates of colleges with profes 
sional training $1200 a year 

it. Teachers with successful experience 
of one vear or more who meet these 
academic and professional require 
ments should contract at a rate not 
less than ten per cent more than the 
foregoing minimum.” 
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g. However, while the foregoing schedule 
is a minimum one, the committee agrees 
with a previous recommendation of the 
Association that the following schedul 
is necessary to elevate the standards of 
our schools: 

1. High school graduates with profes 
sional training S900 a veat 

2. Teachers with life certificates (G0 s 
mester hours) $1200 a vear 

3% Teachers with certificates granted on 
the basis of either the A. B. deer 
or the degree of B. S. in Educatio 
81500 .a vear. 

t. Teachers with successful experien: 
should have annua Increments 
amounting to $100 a vear for a min 
imum of three years. 


TABULATED COMPARISONS OF SALARIES AND THEIR PURCHASING POWER 


The foregoing report and recommendations are 
based on the facts gathered by the Committee 
as set forth in part in the following tables. 

The first table should be read: “In the school 
year of 1923-24 the average salary of the su- 
perintendent in a first class high school district 
was $206 per month. This monthly salary is 
equivalent in purchasing power to a salary of 
$120 in 1913-14 and the superintendent is there- 
fore getting only 88 per cent in purchasing 
power of what he got in 1913-14.” 

Other tables, except No. 13, should be read 
as e. g., the last line in Table No. II. “The 
salary of superintendents in second class high 
school districts was $154 in 1923-24 which is 
137 per cent of his salary in 1913-14, but its 
purchasing power is only 80 per cent of his 
1913-14 salary, therefore his salary has _ de- 
creased 20 per cent when purchasing power is 
considered.” 

Table XIII is a summary showing general 
salary conditions and _ tendencies. It should 
be read as follows: “Superintendents of first 
class high school districts have had salary in- 
creases amounting to 52 per cent; the purchas- 
ing power of his increased salary is 12 pe! 

cent less than that of his salary in 1913-14. The 


tendency at present is downward 











hi rhe competition of unprepared with pre “= 
pared teachers should be checked 
raising qualifications for licensing. 
l. There should be a permissive state lay 
by which boards of education may 1 
ploy teachers, woth certain qualifications : 
alter one year of successful experien 5 
in a given school system, for one to thre 
years at a time. 
Table No. I. 
PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES OF SI 
PERINTENDENTS OF FIRST CLASS 
HIGH SCHOOLS (9 months basis) 
Year Monthly Purchasing Index Pur- 
Salary Power Month- chasing 
ly Salary Power Month- 
ly Salary 
1913-14 135 135 100 
1914-15 134 130 96 | - 
1915-16 131 126 93 
1916-17 131 112 82 
1917-18 132 93 69 
1918-19 37 78 58 
1919-20 150 75 55 
1920-21 199 99 73 
1921-22 209 121 89 
1922-23 207 122 90 


1923-24 206 120 88 
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ule Table No. I. 
CS PURCHASING POWER OF 
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SALARIES OF 









Table No. V. 


PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES OF 




































































































he SUPERINTENDENTS OF SECOND CLASS PRINCIPALS OF SECOND CLASS HIGH 
ies HIGH SCHOOLS (9 months basis) SCHOOLS (9 months basis) 
0 
Year Monthly Index Month- Index Pur Year Monthly Index Month- Index Pur 
- Salary ly Salary chasing Pow Salary ly Salary chasing Pow 
er Monthly er Monthly 
Sa 
Salary 
, 113 100 100 1913-14 69 100 106 
113 100 97 1914-15 74 107 104 
112 9 95 1915-16 71 10 ag 
110 98 g 1916-17 66 9 81 
107 9 67 1917-18 69 a9 70 
120 107 61 1918-19 84 122 70 
27 113 57 1919-20 87 125 6: 
tx 161 143 71 1920-21 110 158 79 
176 156 90 1921-22 122 176 101 
161 143 84 1922-23 116 166 iS 
154 137 80 1923-24 113 163 95 
Table No. TIL. Table No. VI. 
URCHASING POWER OF SALARIES OF sU PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES OF 
iii ie; dimiaindae Gam aaa. HICH SCHOOL TEACHERS FIRST 
NT aSS OF THIRD CLASS CLASS HIGH SCHOOLS (9 months 
HIGH SCHOOLS (9 months basis) basis) 
Is 
. Year Monthly Index Month- Index Pur- Year Monthly Index Month- Index Pu 
Salary ly Salary chasing Pow Salary ly Salary chasing Pow 
er Monthly er Monthly) 
Salary , Salary 
13-14 93 100 100 1913-14 71 100 100 
1-15 101 108 10 1914-15 73 103 100 
15-16 99 106 101 1915-16 74 104 99 
16-17 100 107 91 1916-17 74 105 89 
17-18 100 107 75 1917-18 75 106 7 
8-19 104 112 64 1918-19 83 117 67 
119-20 122 130 6 1919-20 92 ( 65 
20-21 138 147 74 1920-21 125 176 SS 
4 142 152 87 1921 133 187 108 
138 148 87 1922-23 134 189 111 
3-24 138 148 86 1923-24 134 189 110 
Table No. IV. Table No. VII. 
URCHASING POWER OF SALARIES OF PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES OF 
PRINCIPALS OF FIRST CLASS HIGH HIIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS SECOND 
SCHOOLS (9 months basis) CLASS HIGH SCHOOLS (8 months 
S ( ( s basis hater ma 
. eal Month] nde onth- ide Ur 
cepa In ex M nth Index Pur- Year Monthly Index Mont! Index P 
Salary ly Salary chasing Pov e _ lv Ss r h ! > 
Monthly eaiary is Pala enasine % 
n Monthly 
Salary S 
i 113-14 84 100 100 1913-14 62 
; t 1 85 l 8 1914-15 ee a 10 
16 86 102 7 1915-16 6: 1 GS 
6-17 87 10: 87 1916-17 64 10 § 
-18 86 102 72 1917-18 6: 10: : 
8-19 ) 111 f 1918-19 77 12 7 
1-20 123 62 1919-20 84 125 GR 
1 157 78 1920-21 105 g 
22 14 16% OT 1921-22 18 ) 
z-a2 14 TES ; 1922 112 181 107 
I 161 1923-24 
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PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES OF 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS THIRD 
CLASS HIGH SCHOOLS (9 mont! 
basis). 

Year Mont Index Mont! Index | 
Sala ly Salary ch i 
Mo 
1913-14 61 100 100 
1914-15 63 103 100 
1915-16 60 G8 gq 
1916-17 63 t 
1917-18 66 09 77 
1918-19 Ti 124 71 
1919-20 82 134 68 
1920-21 109 179 10 
1921-22 109 179 10: 
92 116 191 112 
109 180 104 
Table No. IX. 
PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES OF 
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No. XI. 














PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES OF Sl 
PERINTENDENTS TEACHING TEACI 
ER TRAINING (9 mont s) 
Yea Mont Index Mont I x Pu 
Salary \ pa l 
NI 
1913-14 (a) 142 1 
1914-15 142 lt 7 
1915-16 142 100 
1916-17 151 106 
1917-18 156 110 77 
1918-19 1h 11 
1919-20 180 126 t 
1920-21 228 160 S 
1921-22 229 16 ’ 
192 3 245 7 " 
1923-24 238 168 Ss 
(a) 1913-14 assumed to b m %14-1 
order that tables may be unifort 
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Table 
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TEACHER TRAINING TEACHERS (Ex counties—9 months basis) 
clusive of Superintendents and Prins 
pals) Year Monthly Index Mont! Index Pur 
Salary ly Salary chasing Pow 
Year Monthly Index Month- Index Pur Monthly 
Salary ly Salary hasing Po Salar} 
er Month! 
Salar: 1913-14 39 100 00 
1914-15 39 100 S 
1915-16 10 102 7 
1913-14 (a) 84 100 100 1916-17 1] 104 28 5S 
1914-15 84 100 97 1917-18 12 107 75 
1915-16 86 103 18 1918-19 16 117 67 
1916-17 86 102 87 1919-20 54 137 69 
1917-18 89 106 7 1920-21 63 160 80 
1918-19 101 120 69 1921-22 72 182 5 C 
1919-20 105 124 63 No data are now availabl f it vei 
145 172 86 Data derived by Supt. Fred Bruner, Bor Ter 
169 201 115 Mo. 
171 203 120 
170 202 117 _ : 
(a) 1913-14 assumed to be same as 1914-15 in Table No. XIUIE. 
order that table may be uniform SUMMARY OF SALARY SITUATION IN 
MISSOURI 
Table No. X. Apparent Rea Tendency 
PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES OF ee as 
PRINCIPALS TEACHING TEACHER + ott Sia ay” 
TRAINING (9 months basis). 1913-14 1913 1 { 
Year Monthly Index Month- Index Pur- Superin- First 53 “Is Down 
Salary ly Salary chasing Pow tendents Second os med Down 
er Monthly Third 18 1 Down 
sinned Principals |First 64 Down 
Second 63 Down 
1913-14 (a) 107 100 100 High First 89 Down 
ee te 09 8 ehoot (econ 3 Ban 
1916-17 102 16 81 Teachers Third 82 Down 
1917-18 101 95 67 Grade First Down 
1918-19 107 100 58 Teachers Second NO DATA Up 
1919-20 111 105 53 Third Down q 
1920-21 150 140 70 7 
1921-22 184 171 99 Rural 
1922-23 188 176 103 Teachers 
1923-24 184 172 100 1913-14 $2 ) No dat 
(a) 1913-14 assumed to be same as 1914-15 in to 
order that tables may be uniform, 1921-22 
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History of Education in Missouri 


By W. T. CARRINGTON. 
— This is the second of a series of articles. The first which appeared in the 
January Number was devoted to the “Organization and Administration of Missouri 
Public Schools.” 
= . is a long reach from the three R's to common school Early in the nineteent! 
present complicated elementary cur century immigrants to Missouri became 
riculum used in the present-day progres strongly imbued with the idea of putting 
ive schools. The latter is based on a sci their children into the common schools i 
itific study of children and of the times in’ which reading, writing, spelling and arit! 
hich they live. It has grown out of the metic were taught Some queer things 
xperiences of teachers present and past were taught about the earth and its surface 
The basic subject matter has been tested and called geography. There was great uni 
roved by use. It would be difficult to state formity although there was little effort t 
e objectives of teaching in general, much standardize Custom demanded of every 
we ss of teaching specific subjects, as prac teacher that children be taught proper con 
ed in Missouri a century ago. This arti duct, hence much stress was given to cou 
is an attempt to trace the development tesy, kindness, deference, modesty, chastity 
. the curriculum from its humble origin and- reverence. Select schools and acad 
nd pristine simplicity to the present com mies added to this common schoo irricu 
a ex one constructed by stating aims by sub lum, languages, literature and advanced 
cts as adapted to different ages, by out mathematics as necessary for those who ex 
ning subjects by grades and even by _ pected to attend college or to distinguis! 
= ionths, by making proper time allotments them from the common peopl 
1 the daily program, by setting up stand There was little or no effort to change, im 
rds and using attainment tests, and by sug prove, or standardize the curriculum until 
vesting materials and methods best adapted Missouri had been a state thirty years. In 
given situations. 1855 the first elected state superintendent, | 
rhere were schools on the soil of Missouri CC. Davis, made an effort to standardize tl 
efore the Revolutionary War, conducted by work of the common schools The idea ol 
Catholic Missionaries or under their auspi the public school based on public taxati 
‘ es. It is fair to presume that religious was just dawning. Supt. Davis made pro 
aching was the main objective. The chil visicn for five classes, but two of them would 
“a ren were taught to read and write th now be classed with the high school Phe 
French language. The first French settlers  cle;mentary common school curriculum was 
N re educated and their children were outlined in three divisions l orthography, 
= taught in the homes. Private schools were reading and music—no limitation as to time 
\ pened early, but most of the children who but mention is made of Parker's First Road 
: itered them could read and write. These er and Parker's Word Builders and musi: 
ivate or select schools taught mathemat is given to make the school as pleasant as 
= s and other languages and literature to possible for the child; (2) writing, arithmeti: 
epare their students to enter higher edu and geography were added and the t 
tional institutions in Europe books designated were second and thi 
The American Revolution taught the s readers, first lessons in arithmetic and pi 
reme importance of the individual Phu mary geography; o the advanced classes 
j lea of equality among men fired the peo used the fourth reader, school dictionary, iu 
with a strong desire to give their chil tellectual arithmetic, school arithmetic, Eng 
en the benefits of education. Hitherto the lish composition, grammar, youths geog! 
ne and the church had co-operated in phy, little speaker and juvenil PullOsoprnys 
moting the means of education. Follow W. B. Starke became State Superintendent 
. g the Reformation in Europe, this new in 1856. He recognized Supt. Davis’ Cours 
nd of opportunity had appealed to the of Study but introduced new text-books 
ritans, the Huguenots, the Dutch Ri which, in the main, persisted in use for 
rmers and the Scotch Presbyterians All jaany years. The writer studied them in 
these had in some form established the sixties and taught them in the seventies 


























OS THE SCHOOL 
Among them were McGuffev’s readers, blue 
back speller, Webster's definer, Pineo’s 


grammar, Ray's arithmetic and Monteith 


geographies. These attempts to inaugurate 
something definite in the 
of study took deep root. 


what 


Way of a course 


It was a long step 


had been done and fur 


nished an opportunity for progressive teach 


in advance of 


ers to use new methods. 

Following the war between the states his 
torv and physiology were added and later 
civil government. These new subjects rep 
resented new objectives—good citizenship 
and sound health. A quarter of a century 
brought no other changes in subjects and 
little change in the subject matter of the 
elementary curriculum except that the law 
required that the effects of alcohol and nat 
cotics be taught in all public schools. Dr. 
W. T. Harris, while superintendent inr St 
Louis, discussed in his annual report in 
1873. the basic principles underlying the 
course of study. His graded course helped 


to systematize the work throughout tl 


state. Scientific teaching in the higher in 
stitutions brought new methods into uss 
The Normal Schools headed many young 
men and young women toward a new spirit 
in teaching. Publishing houses began to 
put out new types of texts. These and othet 


progressive influences in time, brought a 
new spirit in teaching, as well 
content in the old From 1875 t 
1890 there was county adoption of text-books 


the 


s changed 


subiects. 


These made curriculum 
There competition 
lishing but the 


school boards prevented 


practically 


Was sharp among pub 


houses, conservatism ol 


radical changes 


The legal authority to determine what 
shall be taught in the schools is the local 
school board. There has never been any 
other. In 1888, the state superintendent 


state 
study and a state adoption of 
He had discovered a few 


urged that there be a legal course of 
text-books. 
localities in which 


the common school subjects were taught in 


German and many localities where German 
was taught in the elementary school as 
an additional language and some public 
schools were conducted as church schools. 


He argued that a state adopted course would 
correct The 
legislature authority. 
In 1890 the 
pointed a committee to 
Course of Study. 


unwarranted 
refused to 
State 


such practices. 


give such 
Teachers Association ap 
State 


Such course was publish 


prepare a 
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eirculated or used 


ed but was never largely 
In 1892 a state 
other attempt to secure a legal state 


new superintendent made ai 


cours 


He did secure state adoptio text-book: 
and there was state uniformity for twely 
vears. During this time tl rOLTeSSIVE 
schools began to teach music, drawing and 
manual arts in all grades. Some city schools 
used supplementary readers \ few teach 
ers here and there made much of literatur 
in the grades. 

In 1899 the state superintendent published 
a complete course of study tf rural and 
village schools as an appendix to a forty 
thousand edition of the school laws. Whil 
no district could be compelled to use it 
many county and local school boards for 
mally adopted it and it was largely used 
and exerted a wide influence in the plans 
of organization and in the methods an 


subject matter taught. In its organizatio1 
it was adapted to the one and two roon 
schools but in subject matter it was just as 


graded schools. It 


usuable in the town and 


followed the plan of the Illinois course and 
divided the eight grades into four classes 
and with its scheme of alternation made it 
possible to reduce the daily program t 
some twenty-two recitations It outlines 


subjects by quarters and provided for quan 


terly written examinations on questions pre 


pared by the state department The first 
rural graduation exercises were held in 190 

following the introduction of this cours: 
This was the beginning of permanent rec 
ords of the result of the work done in rura 
schools. It had another and more impo 
tant aspect. it afforded opportunity « 


teaching children in terms of their experi 


ences. Nature study, handwork and the li 
brary were made instruments for vitalizing 
the basic subjects—reading, spelling, geog 
raphy, history, language, arithmetic and hy 
giene. Music, drawing, manual arts, agri 


included 


teachers us 


culture and physical training wer 
An attempt was made to have 


environment and local ex 


local periences 
means to increased knowledge and great 
skills. 

Perhaps the emphasis put ion agricu 
ture in the 1899 state course of study | 
had something to do with the developme: 


of vocational teaching, of preparing childre 


for farming, home-making and varied indus 


tries. It 
tural 


influence on the cu 
the use of 


has also had 


side in promoting 
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teratul is supple ! ling ( subiect t { 
ivy ind refer ( . tT) SO the! ~ ~ t 
‘ th all subjects. I t atte tto ru ( | . ! 
_ re education with t iD a purposes of vhether tft present 
, reasing production « PP} hbovs | of subject matter sli adj scarded. The 
: rls on the farm and of creatir 1 special re funda talist n ‘ ts 


Mc d rural citizen It bined ft vor cation P) tix VW ‘ 
: onal and cultural el] nts so as to mak lle ground and adhe t 
possible for the ru home to enjo lined bv s ts t t 


art furnish, to of re ted s ects 


at modern scien 


rm social and political contacts equal t static Neither sho t 1 itself ft 
, e best and at the s time merease pre wl yperimentat ’ 
Ma ction in farm in industry, in ] iness The charge that t ta ss 
t) d in professional activities Recent i riculum in recent vears s turned 
- stigations and discuss U1 cent away from t farn : rom ne 
n questions presented this eur ndustria f : t t st 
a pared a quarter of century ag Some teachers and t thods 
eC It is thought that the modern = pul exerted such infl I text 
- ol does not concern itself enough wit] some instances have not b wis 
7 e morals and manners of the children. Per and properly related to the situat 
ps the school 1 lers and selected liter objectives in education must 
a Tt do not abound suitable materia! for all childre | ind lualityv « 
- ke such teaching ; r etl as fo ‘ ld and his ¢ ! ! t <« ] 
rly Perhaps tl homes do ne nm} treatment Individu: fferenc 
goodness, kind Ba courtes\ i taken cat f in suppl tar c ame 
7 onee did It 1 iD he e sar ethod of pres t 1 i ] 
' the elementars ( i! i lud the ehild 1 1 ¢ 
u l positive tea ne f all t earding munit s} ld ¢ ade the t 
Tile It s Tf b orett t t cho ( ] t t 
" um has ( ! ded that terial W } t 
, rage teache) s the press or t sis. The dit ces in res 
be ccomplish the ssig 1 routin If this ters of 1 vl lt ( 
Ur ses a neglect of practices ne ssal t un | ! IsuA ! ! s it 
6 yper habit formation the criticism is just basic elements and 
; situation calls for special attentio a plementary mate! t sed it dapt 
tter understanding between the hor ind the work to the caps lities, to tl 
‘. school and a wis selection of reading and to th pl OUS CXpel : 
‘ 


tter It is important that the schoo dren. 





ess refined and cu 


ethical practices the Kansas City schools that the accepted 
| here is general indefinite ss att pres elementary curriculum could be taught 
bo t time as to what the elem« ntarv curr seven vears of nine months eas St. Li R 
J im should be. Perhaps there is reason for and other cities ar exper ting wit! 
; s since the curriculum in its application everv prospect of success, ¢ tl } 
ic ould be adapted to the child and his e of teaching in six vears all of t ePSst 


4 onment. Dr. Meriam of our State Unive to proper menta t d 


has in some twenty vears of practice it erowth heretofor in led j tl t 
s demonstration school, held to the pri: grade elementary « I t is ved 
of individual diagnosis and the applica that in a few vears tl g 
. n of social resources to ich case. Such ; receptancs OT this SIX V¢ s eleme I 
ory calls for individual teaching. Ot s riculum which w call for tter t 
; made strong att pt to vocational closer supervisi ong 


elementary curriculum, especially in tl better school equipment. M s 

al schools for the purpose of holding the be eliminated in whole or i: urt All sub 
dren on the farm rhe term VITALIZE jects having a vocational contact \ he 
s plaved an important part in | i 










bringing abridged if not eliminated altog 
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much of mental gymnastics in arithmetic activities. With these objectives transferred 
and grammar will be left out. Analysis will to the junior high school there will be 
be reduced to a minimum. Nature will be better understanding and appreciation of the 
studied to cultivate observation and to estal work of the elementary school. It will fun 


lish contacts and relations to the exclusion tion better and in a more definite field. The 


of any scientific treatment. The discovery rural elementary school will have the same 
of special aptitude and guidance to vocation objectives as any other elementary school 
will be left to the junior high school. and it will differ only in its choice and use 


In very recent years, the problem of so- of material. The child will become country 
cializing the elementary curriculum has minded or city-minded not by virtue of the 
been calling loud for consideration. It has subject matter of the curriculum, but be 
modified greatly both subject matter and cause of his natural environment and _ its 
method in all grades, but the radical necessary use in teaching him the rudi 
changes have been in the upper grades with ments and basic tools that he may use in 
the intention of preparing for certain life further growth. 





Department of 


Child Hygiene and School 
and Home Sanitation 


Conducted by the 


MISSOURI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Editor 














A LETTER TO THE TEACHERS OF MISSOURI. 


ARLY after assuming the obligations of the executive office of the tuberculosis movement in 
Missouri in 1911, I recognized state-wide all-round health education as being fundamental to 
the attainment of its goal, the control of the disease. 

After a survey of the field it appeared that the fight should be conducted along three lines 
of attack, namely: 

(1) Systematic instruction of the children of the public and private schools 

(2) Popular education through the press 

(3) Appeal to representative influential citizens in person and by mail 

We believed that this educational work should be of such nature as would in itself command 
financial support by the people of the State, coming from the masses rather than from a 
few “angels.” The sale of one cent tuberculosis Christmas seals afforded opportunity and the means 
whereby the poor as well as the rich might contribute funds proportionate to his means and to 
his interest in the cause. 

The fundamental significance of the part to be played in the game by the people of rura 
communities was recognized early. The country feeds the town—not only literally, but finan 
cially and in population. The srowth and maintenance of the nation and of the state in man 
power, in industry and in leadership, arises from and is dependent upon, the workers of the 





soil; and they, like the soil. must be maintained and renewed or else be depleted ind the 
cities starve. If we would eradicate tuberculosis, we must begin with the child on the farm an 
in the village And this can be accomplished only by the equitable distribution of the fruitags 
of labor on the land to the peop of the land, finding expression there, in the maintenance of 
reasonable standards of living and in opportunity for health. education and recreation 

Recognizing these facts and pi it ever and persistently has been the policy of the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association to center its service on the rural child so that he might b 
spared the affliction of tuberculosis and its train of adverse conditions: for in respect to healt] 
and education, in comparison with tho of the child of the city, the card r tacked against 
the rural child 

In all the states, and from my own personal information as to Missouri in particula publi 
health service in the country is notabl ss effective than in the larger cities: and what pm 
haps is more deplorable, th farmer parent does not know this and does not exercise his rig 


to vote for the health welfare of his family. 


However, it is a well-known fact that the people of the country are as much _ interest 


and are just as much inclined to go to the polls and exercise their right to vote for their in 
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I \ Ss 
AVOID TAKING OR GIVING COLDS. 
mm this season of the ( “colds” becon ive tim 
common; there $ fl ip of influ probably \ 
ind the sicknes ind death curves of pi fectic fror 
lia shoot unyward influ nd } mor Dont’ 
equently begin as “a t « . d so con you are cony l 
10n is this affliction o 7 Ids” that tl Kl ‘ ! 
man o womal ay ‘ ) ( ] > 
msel ve or In ¢ nand \ ‘ VI 
Yet a little care, the xercis f cold Remer 
utionary measu ma voidin ‘ ds at 
i cold or, if you hav ] vivine con inated 
to some other perso1 Have you ever « 
, . el it! j \ \ 
Don’t sit or work I i overheated roon . ‘ 
- | it ‘ 
\ temperature of 65 to 68 quite irm eaiaen Think } 
ough: 60 to 65 deeres vou i er “tee = . 
iny active work B re that tl ofied felio ; 
sht current of air in th om you occup D ath saad circus 
absence of a “draf much mor = : 4 
in its presence It C also on a proper dé é ~ ‘ws less yi ve \ , 
of humidity Tl especially esse1 ee a iene a ; lias i. 
rooms heated by radiators or hot “aay rag ica ates . 
ces, whieh unduly dry the aii an pote i ea ais , 
Don’t use sprays ol! 10 eS Tor you nose tious diseas 
ess it be under the direction of your doct Finally. bea n mind t t | ) t 


Iluch more harm thar good comes from. the di k. whether t nfectio | 


co Ss 8 r 
of sprays In the first place, if a spray is ute Hund: ‘ ‘ 
ong enough to destroy any infectious germs vear and thousands of cases f ekne ' 
s more than likely to produc rritation of vented if peopk .e mic i , 
e delicate mucous membranes of the nose and as they are of smallpox o1 mad d The <« 


roat which will lows ither than build uy m ‘ 


ion “cold” in fact mu mo 
From THE HEALTH rt ITT 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE BOARD 
OF HEALTH, Jat ‘ 19 


resisting powers ind consequently make t 


the more susceptible to germ activity In 





e second place, the 


ve a false sense of security ,and leads to « 
sness in observing those simple rules of hy 


ne which are really effectiy HARD ON TEACHER AND CHILD 
! , et 


inces except in a iandkerchief or piece o Speakin before a gath ) eat 











Ww and keep well beyond the reach of ar taleigh the othe lay on tl) rm ‘ 
else who is coughing or sneezing Withi health habits to ood citizenshi} Dy H \ 
feet is the danger zone for the open cough o1 Royster declared that a sound bod the f 
Don’t allow any memb of the family who the pupil, 1 that without uk foundatior 
s an acute cold to con into « e contac to work on a instruct 
th other members of the household, or to us handicapped ch fundament ‘ cou 
same drinkin utensi Have everythir And when a teac esorts t k 
rilized by boili that used by one who n school afte hou tI deprivil them 


contracted a cold, the ime as you would playtime that i ne« " f ! t iv 
they had scarlet fev ‘ liphther njustice is being done the id the teache 
Don’t go to any f any l is also 
you have a cold You had better stay at of the 
me, preferably in bed, unt t is hette You vork 
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THE PROGRESS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 


URING the past fall Superintendent, 
D Chas. A. Lee, sent out a questionnaire 

to the different schools making cer 
tain inquiries in regard to Physical Educa 
tion in the different schools. 

To this questionnaire 306 school systems 
replied. Judging from these replies, it 
would appear that there is very great need 
for the development of Physical Education 
throughout the state, and that the new state 
law is not thus far being put into effect in 
many places. In the 306 systems there are 
only thirteen full time Physical Directors. 
There are 223 on part time, but few of these 
have had any special technical training for 
this work. Not more than two out of five 
of the small cities have thus far made any 
provisions to meet the conditions of the law 
or are providing Physical Training at any 
time for their children. In only about one 
half of the schools are eyes or ears tested. 
In about one half there is some work be 
ing done to improve the condition of under 
nourished children by providing milk at the 
schools or by follow up work through the 
nurse. 

Probably the greatest difficulty in the way 
of carrying out a system of Physical Edu 
cation in the state at the present time is 
that so few of the teachers have had any 
training in Physical Education, and many of 
them dislike the idea of going out on the 


playground to organize the games of their 


children. 


A STATE LETTER IN PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION. 


The State Department of Education is of 
fering an “M” supported by the bears of the 
Missouri State Seal on the basis of 800 
points as follows: 

1. Health, including posture and 
absence of physical defects 100 points 
2. “M” Scholarship for previous 
year 100 points 
3 “S” Scholarship for two pre 
vious years 
4. Sportsmanship 
5. Third Badge Test 
6. Scout Master or Captain or 
Leadership 
7. Guardian of Camp Fire 


200 points 
100 points 
100 points 


200 points 
-200 points 

For performance in basketball, indoo: 
baseball, American or soccer football, bas 
ketball, hockey, track or swimming, graded 
“S” by the physical director, 100 points 
For making school team in any of thes: 
events in which there is a regular series of 
contests, 200 points. For walking 100 miles 
in one year in not more than twelve walks 
100 points. 

Out of 1600 possible points the student wil 
thus be expected to secure 800 at any time 
during his or her course. Of these 100 must 
be health, 100 in scholarship and 100 in 
sportsmanship and at least 300 in athletics 
The letter shall be granted only on the ap 
proval of a committee of the local facult) 
and the State Department of Physical Edu 
cation. So far as possible the letter will b 
also conferred by a member of the Depart 
ment. It is believed that each point count 
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d in this series will be an advantage to the 
student as a teacher and will also give him 

her a prestige with the children which 
ould be secured in almost no other way. 
Such proficiency is required of every one 
ho receives a Rhodes scholarship. The 
tate letter will mean a somewhat similar 
istinction and should be considered in the 
nal recommendation of students. 

The state will also issue to the winners 
f the “M” a diploma recording the perform 
nee of the student and signed by the De 
partment of Physical Training, the Presi 
ent of the College, State Superintendent of 
Schools, and the State Director of Physical 
raining 


FIVE RULES FOR SPORTSMANSHIP 


1. The first rule of sportsmanship is cour 

sv to your opponents. Be a gentleman or 
lv and treat your opponents as gentle 
*n or ladies. 

2, The second rule of sportsmanship is 
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to play the game according to the rules of 
the game. Play fair 

3. The third rule of sportsmanship is to 
abide by the decisions of the umpire with 
out remarks or heckling 

4. The fourth rule of sportsmanship is to 
be a courageous loser, and not lose heart 
when the scores goes against you Play 
vour best to the end. Have grit 
5. The fifth rule of sportsmanship is to be 
a modest winner. Not to boast over your 
victories or rub it in. 
nents. 


Cheer vour oppo 


Where there is good sportsmanship be 
tween contestants it should lead to friendship 
and not enmity. This fall a game was re 
ported in a certain state in which one player 
kicked three different members of the oppos 
ing team, inflicting serious injuries. This 
person should have been not merely expell 
ed from the game, but from the college 
The Cave Man and criminal belong in 
stripes, not in football suits Sportsman 
ship of the right sort is the most effective 
method of weaving conduct into character 


Picture Study for February, 1924. 


CAN’T YOU TALK?—Holmes. 


The Artist. 

G. A. Holmes, the Artist who painted this 
ture, is noted for his power of painting sweet 

nocent child faces The most difficult faces 
paint are those of little children In all his 

intings we find that he connects a child with 


me household pet It may be a kitten, a 
mb, or a biz dog But always the face of 
child shows gentleness and love We can 


i very little information about his life ex 

that he was an Englishman However, |} 
not be forgotten as long as his pictures liv: 
tell us of his little friends and their faithfu 


The Picture. 


must have been a warn immer day I 
little baby slipped out of her bed, crept 
ross the room to the do and out on tl 
stone porch It may have been Mon 
ning, when the baby’s Mamma wa \ \ 
vy in the kitchen and she had probal 
baby to bed for her usual morning nap, and 
not hear her wak ul It must be about 
n for the shadows ar short in the pictur 
on the porch the baby found the @ 
ping watch. How se ] oked He k 
baby’s mamma would b worried if 


little <« \ doing nd 


what her 
1 eye seem to say, “Never mind, I take 


mamma?” He looks as if he wanted to answer 
or say something and she cannot understand 
why he does not, so she crawls up to him and 
says, “Can’t You Talk?” But the big dog can 


only wag his tail and watch the baby If he 
should crawl too far away é te sul he 
would try to persuade her to come back f 
he could not do that he would bark and let 
the mother know somethir wa wro! 

There is a stone bench on one side of th 
porch and it looks as if some one had ft a 


market basket, a cabbage and a bag on it P 
haps in the basket ar potatoe from t} 
“is 


What a busy life this baby has with many 
things to do ar so much to arn’ Ss} tri 
so hard to u i I , ‘i k 
“Good old you m to knov 
than I d How does t har shes ¥ 


talk and 


The little kitten rubs } 





door and wat s the two Ss »} 
amper off n hievous th her t the 
ilr at n ! W 
house i k ] 
floor lo ) 
] baby 
The mo I . 
irpris 
ou ( ' 
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Autobiographical Sketches—No. 2 


T. BERRY SMITH. 


AY back in the ‘60's of the XIXth 
W Century, a lad, clad in blue jeans 

and wearing a_ coonskin’§ cap, 
trudged two miles through the woods to an 
ancient log schoolhouse, built by his ma 
ternal grandfather who migrated from Ken 
tucky to Pike County, Missouri in 1818. 
That boy’s name was written Thomas Ber 
ry Smith in the family Bible, but for more 
than fifty years I have signed it as it ap 
pears in the caption above. In that school 





PROFESSOR T. BERRY SMITH. 


house with puncheon floor and_ splitlog 
benches I was fortunate enough to have one 
teacher who was willing to spare a little 
time each day to help me in Ray’s Elemen 
tary Algebra and Well’s Natural Philosophy. 
For that service in my behalf I revere his 
memory. 

In January, 1867, when I was just enter 
ing my seventeenth year, my parents per 
mitted me to enter a private high school con 


ducted by two scholarly gentlemen, at 


Clarksville, Missouri. There I spent a year 
and a half and began the study of rhetoric, 


geometry and the classics. During the year 
1868-69, I attended a small college in Louis 
iana, Missouri, and came under the care of 
John A. McAfee who afterwards founded 
Park College. Then I was sent to Glasgow, 
Missouri, to Pritchett School Institute, only 
recently founded but already ranking among 
the best Colleges of the State. There I was 
in the care of that prince of scholars and 
teachers, Carr W. Pritchett, and there I con 
tinued until I received the A. B. degree in 
1873. It was during those vears that I had 
to do what many a poor boy has done on 
account of the ebbing tide of his funds. In 
the autumn of 1870, before I was twenty 
vears of age, I taught a rural school, did 
much hard work, and gained some very val 
uable experience—at forty dollars per 
month. 

In June, 1873, President Pritchett resigned 
and was succeeded by Oren Root, an alum 
nus of Hamilton College, a versatile scholat 
and a brother of Elihu Root, who has 
played such important parts in nationai af 
fairs during recent years. President Root 
invited me to become a member of his fac 
ulty and to be instructor in = Natural 
Sciences. 

That very vear he was President of the 
State Teachers Association which met at 
Warrensburg during the Christmas holi 
days. To that meeting I went with hin 
and became a member, a relationship whicl 
I have kept up quite reguluarly unto this 
day. 

In 1875, Miss Berenice Morrison of Glasgow 
gave the princely sum of one hundred thou 
sand dollars to endow the college and t 
found an astronomical observatory to bh 
built and directed by Carr W. Pritchett. 

President Root advised me to spend a yea 
in graduate work and I went to Yale. Ther 
I wrought assiduously in Chemistry an 
Physics and was privileged to see day b 
day, such men as James D. Dana, Elia 
Loomis, Geo. J. Brush, Wm. G. Sumner, an: 
others of Yale’s notable faculty. I mentio 
these facts to impress upon others the valu 
of graduate work in institutions great 1 
their faculties, their facilities, and their tr: 
ditions. 

















On my way home from Yale I spent a 
week at the Centennial Exposition, and in 
sight seeing in that city rich in historical 
associations. One day in old Independence 
Hall, I received one of the most impressive 
lessons of my life. While walking around 
the room where the Declaration of Independ 
ence is kept and where its signers sat and 
where the table is on which they signed, 
I heard a voice, saying, “Hats off, gentlemen, 
this is Independence Hall.” We did not in 
tend to be rude and show disrespect; we 
were just eager young men, too engrossed 
to remember that we were in an almost 
sacred place. 

In September, 1876, I resumed my place 
in the faculty of Pritchett Institute, but at 
the end of a year the declining finances of 
this institution necessitated my resignation 

By a piece of good fortune I secured a po 
sition in the old Normal School at Kirks 
ville and was there associated with Presi 
dent Baldwin, and Professors Nason, Pot 
ter, Barnard, Krall and Henderson whose 
names are as a sweet savor unto many of 
that generation of pupils. That was the 
hardest year of my educational career, be 
cause there were so many who were there 
not merely to be in school but preparing to 
teach and therefore hardworkers themselves 

Among the graduates of June, 1878, was 
John R. Kirk, the man who in these later 
vears has served so efficiently as President 
of his Alma Mater. 

It was during Christmas week of 1877 that 
I went to Richmond, Missouri, and married 
Miss Emma Newland. The next May there 
came a call to return to Pritchett Institute, 
and because of certain circumstances in our 
lives we accepted the call. There I taught 
Greek and Latin for a year—subjects out 
of line with my special preparation—and in 
June, 1879, I resigned. It was at that time 
my Alma Mater conferred upon me the A 
M. degree. 

The next year I taught in Carleton Col 
ege, Minnesota, the only year I have taught 
outside of my native state 

From 1880 to 1882, I taught in a small 
college in Pike County. It was about that 
time that J. U. Barnard of Kirksville started 
the Visitor and Teacher and invited me to 
I contributed a se 


hecome Associate Editor 
ries of lessons on Elementary Physiology 
and other pedagogical subjects. 

Then from 1882 to 1886, I was in Pritchett 
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Institute again, this time as Professor of 
natural and physical sciences. During these 
years the Missouri School Journal was be 
gun at Jefferson City by State Superintend 
ent W. T. Carrington and others, and again 
I became associate editor and contributor 
of much in prose and verse, a service which 
I kept up for many years afterwards undet 
my very good friend, Howard A. Gass. 

In June, 1886, I was invited by President 
Hendrix 
chair of Chemistry and Physics in Central 
College at Fayette, Missouri, a church school 
that had a long and honorable history and 
a galaxy of distinguished men in its fa 
ulty. I accepted the position and here | 


just then become Bishop), to the 


am in this good vear 1924 at the head of 
the department of Chemistry 
years 1901-3, I served as acting president 
of the college. In the summer of 1908 | 
spent a term at the University of Chicago, 
and in 1919 a like time in the University 


During the 


of Colorado, attending lectures in Organi 
Chemistry. A man is never too old to learn, 
you know 

Turning aside now from the story of my 
vocational work—the wonderful work of 
teaching—I shall recount some of the avo 
cational lines that I have pursued. I feel 
a just sense of pride in the fact that I was 
a pioneer in trying to popularize laboratory 
methods in the teaching of the Natural 
Sciences. If justification of this claim be 
needed, I cite vou to R. H. Emberson, W. H 
Lynch, W. D. Christian, W. H. Martin, and 
if they were alive, Anthony Haynes, J. M 
Greenwood, and a host of others, who wer 
Witnesses of my work in the 80's and 90's 
For some nine years the State Teachers As 
sociation met at Sweet Springs. In ISS 
they inaugurated a Summer School of 
Science and Pedagogy, under the leadership 
of Jno. S. McGhee of the Cape Girardeau 
Normal. He selected for his faculty S. S 
Laws, Edward A. Allen, Wm. B. Smith, An 
thony Haynes and myself, 


were others. Some 35 or 40 teachers en 


possibly there 


rolled and listened to our lectures. The ses 
sion lasted two weeks. The next vear the 
school was repeated with only one or two 
changes in the faculty rhis session closed 
on July 10, 1886, and was the last one held 
To continue our good fellowship some of us 


Missouri 


organized what we called the 
Feachers Academy Which assembled fo 


several years the three days preced the 
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State Association. I had the honor of being 
secretary and treasurer and kept a full rec 
ord of the proceedings. (This record was 
turned over to the State Historical Society 
at Columbia.) 

The Summer School of Science and Ped 
agogy was the forerunner of the County 
Teachers Institutes which were established 
by law and for many years served a won 
derful purpose in making greater efficiency 
among teachers, both urban and rural. The 
Institutes which were usually conducted 
from two to four weeks gradually merged 
into longer terms at the State University, 
the normal schools and other well equipped 
centers. 

Because of the efforts I had previously 
made to introduce laboratory methods in the 
Sciences, I was called to work in many of 
the County Institutes—two sessions in Holt, 
Monroe, Franklin, and Howard and one in 
Randolph and many others. With the same 
chemical experiments that I used in these 
institutes, I did not hesitate to appear before 
the State Teachers Association at Pertle 
Springs. My old friend, W. H. Lynch, of 
Springfield, Missouri, to this day delights to 
tell of the forty cent equipment which I 
used to demonstrate the preparation, prop 
erties, and uses of hydrogen, oxygen, carbon 
dioxide, and other gases. 

Another line of avocational work that I 
began in 1883 and resigned in 1919 was that 
of Volunteer Observer in the Weather Bu 
reaus of the State and the Nation. This work 
I kept up for 36 years without any com 
pensation other than the reward that comes 
to everv lover of science. T made daily re 
ords of rainfall, temperature, and other me 


+ 


teorological phenomena. At first I used the 


ordinary thermometer, but about 1890 T pr 


chased a Draper Thermograph which traces 


the temperature line in “l on prepared 
charts. This required a new set of charts 
for each year, and so to ive expens ‘ ( 
add interest to the records, [ c! 1 tl 
inks and ran the same charts fou is In 
succession. 
About the same time (1889) T ceased to 

flags for displaying forecasts of the weather 


and introduced a code of long and _ short 
blasts blown on a steam whistl For this 
change I had the permission of the Chief 
Signal Officer who in his annual report fo 
1890, p. 235, gives me the credit of introduc 
ing the whistle code. With very slight modi 
fications this code is now in general use all 


over the country. It has many advantages 


over the flag system—it can be heard for 


many miles in every direction and is usu 
ally blown at noon as a time signal. I have 
often lectured on the “Weather” before gath 
erings of teachers and thus made the sub 
ject pedagogical. 

At the risk of making this sketch too long 
I must make mention of a few other facts 
Since 1906, I have served as secretary-treas 
urer of the Missouri College Union. In 1914 
the honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred 
upon me by Central Wesleyan College on 
the occasion of her Semicentennial Celebra 
tion. I have written much in prose and 
verse that has appeared in various publica 
tions. In 1890 I prepared a Ms which D 
C. Heath & Co. published as “Studies in Na 
ture and Language Lessons,” the purposs 
being in line with my other efforts to popu 
larize Nature Study. In 1900 I issued thru 
our local press a volume of poems entitled 
“In Many Moods” which is now out of print 

I was not 20 when I taught my first coun 
try school; I began college instruction in m\ 
23rd vear. For more than fifty years I have 
had the high privilege of associating with 
worthy colleagues, of instructing thousands 
of youths and seeing many of them attain 
to eminence in education, in medicine, on 
the bench, at the bar, and in the pulpit, of 
giving to the world a daughter, the wife of 
H. M. Ivy, Ph. D., a prominent educator i 
Mississippi, and two nobl 


le sons, one ol 
whom was overseas a vear as first lieute 
ant, 54th Infantry, 6th Division, A. E. F. 
Finally, I am sure that all my co-work 
ers everywhere will agree that the teacher's 
salary is not large, but I am also sure that 
they will agree with me in the sentiments 
expressed in one of my poems 
I quote in conclusion. 
The Teacher’s Recompense. 
When I consider now those vanished vears 
Spent where the streams of hun 
commence, 
I've no regrets nor an} 


No man has had a richer recompens 


I have not garnered gold, the toiler’'s wag 
Whose burnished wings are swifter tha 
the dove, 
But that which has not flown age after 
age 
The wingless wealth of fond hearts filled 
with love. 
T. BERRY SMITH. 


Missouri 


Fayette, 
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Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Art in Missouri 
High Schools 


Printed in full by unanimous request of The Assembly of Delegates. 


I. THE COMMITTEE. Department in 1922-2 Phese publ 


T a meeting of the Assembly of Dek tions were used to check data obtained 
gates of the Missouri State Teachers on the questionnaires, as well as for 


other information 


Association in 1922, a motion was pass 
d to the effect that a committee of five lh i. “The Course of Study of Missouri Hig 
Schools 1919 


» Catalogs of the University of Missouri 


ppointed to investigate the teaching of art 
Missouri high schools, and to report thi 


esults of the investigation at the next meet and of the Stat feachers Colleges 
ng of the Assemblv of Delegates. Accord and letters from the heads of art 
igly, in April 1923, the Executive Commit partments in these institution 


appointed the following persons: Miss V. RESULTS OF THE SURVEY. 
Nive S. De Luce, State Teachers College, 1, Facts Ascertained: 


Maryville; Mr. H. M. Kurtzworth, Art Insti rhe results of the survey mav be classified 

ite, Kansas City: Mrs. Margaret Squires, jn relation to its aims. the first of whiecl 
State Department, Jefferson City: Miss = was to ascertain facts. T] nditions whiel 
leborah D. Weisel, State Teachers College, exist are as follows 


Springfield; and Miss Jean wn Harris 1) Few high schools in the state offer 
Teachers College, St Louis, chairman art courses. There are 760 hig achools 
Il. THE AIMS OF THE SURVEY. of which 490 are first class—39 of thes: 


The committee agreed on the following S@%, offer art There are 270 smaller hig 
ims: schools, none of which have art In the 
1. To ascertain the facts in regard to art state at large 5° offer art as compared 

Missouri high schools with 100 in the three large cities. (Se 
2. To ascertain the attitudes of superin Chart I. 


ndents toward art in the high schools 2) Few high school children take, or 
fo study the needs of Missouri for art have an eopeatently to take, art in Mis- 


n the high schools. souri. Rural high school children can not 
To make suggestions for meeting thes elect it. because in the smalle1 
eds schools 1 ( rse is offered Jor thee x 
Ill. THE SCOPE OF THE SURVEY. class schools, of which 8 offer art, 
It was agreed to include in the survey a NS childre ! 100) would ict \ an Op} 
lissouri high schools except those in K tunity to tal a t ! 
s City, St. Joseph and St. Louis. Dat ould erect it, W Ss v0 In every 
m thes places would be used on ty ¢ iren t tiils s 
ded for comparis« Wilt t stat t tl showing tha iS bial 
2 take art whe t is red See Chart 
IV. SOURCES OF DATA USED. I 
In purs wee of its — co tte As compared with other so-called 
ained information { WW “special subjects,” art takes the lowest 
rees place. Manu | read 
\ questionn: ‘ t 1 esr ‘ ost tw as 
P all { ld rt Is 
Replies wei I l ( } s 
26% of thi t d S See t | 


superintet ts swering The reasons given for not having art 
\ questionnaire, sent t eh schoo rt are numerous, { | 


teachers, 40 of whom answerer ents agree with t e who sais | 

The Circular of Classification and of no reas only that it has 

Credits of Secondary Schools for Mis done Occasioi ] ther S 

sourl,’ and the “List of High School terest as in the case of or who wrot 


Teachers,” both published bv the State “T have never felt its importa ( T} 
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490 If class hith schools, 
39 of these or 8ooffer art 


270 smaller hidh schools, 
none of these offer art 


160 high schools in the state 
38 of these or S*offer art 


14 hidh schools in larde cities, 
% of these offer art 





reasons group chiefly, however, under the 
five “lacks” given on the chart. See 
Chart IV.) Lack of funds is mentioned 
by 97 city and 5 county superintendents, 
102 in all; and the others in the propor 
tions suggested by the bars on the chart. 

Some of the ways of expressing these 
lacks are illuminating. One man, who 
says he would favor the introduction of 
art, writes, “Cannot support enough teach- 
ers to teach the required four year course, 
let alone hire an art teacher,” and another 
says, “Cannot afford it. (This is an ex 
cuse not a reason).” Several remark, “We 
have been unable to interest the Board,” 
or “Not enough teachers understand or ap- 
preciate art and the community is uncon 
scious of its value.” The situation § in 
small places is revealed in this statement, 
“Our high school has only one teacher. 
We give Freshman and Junior work with 
21 Freshmen and 4 Juniors. It would he 
impossible to have art.” 

(5) The soundness of the reason for not 
having art has been considered. Lack of 
funds there undoubtedly is in many 
places. Yet Missouri has spent thousands 
of dollars for the decoration of her Capitol. 
Every citizen, trained or untrained in art, 
experiences a thrill of pleasure when he 
sees that stately building, so perfectly sit 


uated, and so adequately setting forth in 
its decorations the history and the natura! 
beauty of the state. No Missourian regrets 
the expense, when he sees the results; nor 
will he regret the expense of art education 
when he sees the value of it. 

Lack of trained teachers does not exist 
The committee wrote for information on 
this point to the art department of the 
University of Missouri and of the State 
Teachers College. One replied, “At pres 
ent time there are five major art students 
who are teaching subjects other than art 
in -—— Public Schools.” 
“Since 1920 we have had 86 students either 
majoring or minoring in art who are pre 
pared to teach it in a creditable way and 
we have had this number in spite of dis 
couragement and the lack of good posi 
tions offered.” Another, “That is all pop 
py-cock. I assure you that the supply of 
trained art teachers is greater than the 
demand. We are placing our grad 
uates in various schools, most of which 
lie outside the state of Missouri, althe 
the majority would prefer to remain in 


Missouri. I am convinced that a good 
many students—who could become very 
good art teachers go into other subjects 


rather than leave home. 


Such letters do not lend themselves t 


Another said, 














statistical treatment but they indicate that 
intending to take 
art are often advised to enter other fields 
because there is no demand for art teach 


persons who enter college 


ers; that those who specialize in art often 
so to other states, or teach other subjects 
n Missouri, because there is no demand for 
art teachers. We 
there is no lack of people prepared to teach: 
irt. The real difficulty here is shown by 
the statements of two superintendents: “The 


can safely assume that 


salary of assistant teachers in high schools 


is too low to secure a good teacher,’ and 
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rials and simple equipment. In fact that 
is the usual condition in the upper grammat 
grades in our city schools, and is often the 
case in high schools. Altho a special room, 
fully equipped, is convenient for teachers 
and children, it is not 
teaching, and the lack of such a room is 


essential to wood 


not an adequate reason for not having art 
Lack of time or place in th 
is a serious difficulty in third-class high 


curriculum 


That is a good argument for 


changing them into second-class schools—a 


schools. 


change which will come in time In places 


CHART NO. II. 





What opportunities have the Children 
to take Art in Missouri high schools ? 
AVIVIVIMIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIVEVVIVIVIVMEVVIVIVEVIVIVAN 
ANNNAAAAAA i\ I NNN i\ I\ AKAN Wenn 


e@eeeeveeev ee 0220 
‘yy VEVEVEVEVEN ov 
Ni 


eee eee etrFt SF 
BVI VY VVEMIVEVEVEVEVIEVEN 
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i I ANAAAKNA Yh 


ANAAAN 


eeeee?ee? @® 
ANIVIVIVIVIVIMIVIVIVIMEV 
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ANNAN AANAN ANA AANA 


Every 100 children !’2take Art 
72more could, if they would, 
but 91 have no opportunity 





unless they are paid more than the salary 
schedule permits, the teachers are not avail 
able.” 

Then, too, it is necessary for one person 
to teach several subjects. One trained in 
art is generally able to handle some othe 
work, but often cannot manage the special 
combination needed—e. g., music and art. 
rhe position therefore goes to someone who 
cannot teach art. Larger schools with more 
and better paid teachers will, in time, take 
care of this situation so that art majoring 
students may remain at home. 

The lack of special room and equipment 
is not serious, for art may be taught in the 
regular classroom with inexpensive mate 





where there are three and four-year « 
however, art should hav: 
elective so that the 1S‘ 
want it may have it 

The real basis of all the othe 


ourses, 
Its place as an 


of children who 


r lacks is 
lack of appreciation, interest, or demand 
When the people of Missouri realize what 
their children are missing, money will be 
supplied, teachers will be found, and time 
and place for teaching will be arranged 
Such a realization will come if the reasons 
for introducing art which the superintend 
ents have given can be made clear to the 
people. I will quote some of them later 

(6) The state course of study in art is 
found inadequate by every art teacher 
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All say that it is necessary to supplement 
it with material from other sources. It is 
in reality only an “outline—adopted by 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools” to “indicate the 
nature of the work which should in 
cluded in the two units of drawing.” It 
occupies exactly one page in the Course 
of Study for Missouri High Schools, 1919. 

2. Attitudes ascertained. 

So much for the which exist. 
Our second aim was to ascertain the at 
titudes toward art. informa 
tion was the Course of Study mentioned in 


be 


conditions 


One source of 
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altho there 


available. 


clothes) is listed, 
of such material 








sign (except 
is a wealth 
for 
Training, 


Under another section, “Suggestions 
Equipping Laboratories,” Manual 
Mechanical Drawing, Home Economics, and 
Sewing all have places along with Science, 
but not a line is given to the equipment and 
materials which would be of value in teach 
ing art. From this data we infer that those 
responsible for compiling the Course 
Study in 1919 were not interested in encour 
aging art education. 


of 


We find a different attitude when we turn 
to the superintendents. One question asked 


NO. LE. 





How does art compare with other subjects ? 
This bar represents 760 high schools 


me) eae 


mime — Rec 


Household Arts 





Music 





Commercial subjects 
Manual Training 
But art is taught in only 


64% 


20% 
20% 
9% 
5% 





the last paragraph. In it there is a section 
called “Suggestions for Equipping and Car 
ing for Libraries,’ in which there are lists 
of books to be used in connection with va 
rious subjects. Many of these are long and 
comprehensive. Under Music there are 36 
books listed; Manual Training has 15; Me 
chanical Drawing 5: Home Economics 11; 


and Clothing 12. Of these twelve, 4 deal 
with design; but Art 
a heading and no book on art history, art 
study, 


fields of applied de 


does not appear as 


picture represented 


the 


appreciation, 


drawing, or many 





on their questionnaire was, Would you 
favor the introduction of the subject (art 
in the high schools if obstacles could be 
overcome.” Of the 313 city and county su 


perintendents who returned question 
naire, 71 did not answer this question and 
10 gave indefinite answers, such as, “I have 
not given the matter any thought,” or “l 
would not oppose it. Only 12 said “No 
and they gave some _ interestir reasons 
“No’ I think a thorough cours: 1 penman 
ship would be more beneficial No,” said 


another, “other subjects are m« essential 
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Ss we are a smal! consolidated school and 
ust teach such that will tend to keep the 
hildren on the farm.” 

But 220 superintendents said ves. “Yes, 
ou bet—I will find a make one 
to put it in our one. “It 
: worthwhile in our curriculum from every 
And a third, “I 


in school, 


way or 


school,” writes 
iewpoint,” says another. 
hink it should taught 
nd I will make an effort to have it taught 
n every 
Eighteen favor art for 1 who oppose it 
n overwhelming majority whose attitude 
; favorable to art. (See Chart V. 
3. The needs for art education. 
The attainment the committee's third 
im, to study the needs of the state for high 
school art will require time. The 
eeds which are peculiar to Missouri have 
ot been into at all, but certain 
al needs are shown in the reasons which 
ie superintendents gave in favor of intro 
I shall quote a number of these. 


be every 


school.” 


of 
more 


gone gen 


lucing art. 

“Appreciation,” one man says, adding “I 
ealize that this is a vague statement, but I 
believe that there is a great field here that 
eeds attention. I would also favor the in 
lustrial phase of art work.” “I believe it 
vould lead to greater appreciation of the 
beauty of nature which surrounds us here.” 
This is an excellent answer to the man who 


vants to keep the children on the farm. 
\liake them see its beauties! 
I certainly would” (favor art “Most of 


iv education is intended for physical main 

ance, Art finer 
piritual and intellectual qualities.” “It is 
sential to a well-rounded life to Know 

iething of art.” “It more taste 
clothing and in life 
decorating “Teach 


brings out the man—the 


gives in 


later 


homes. 


oosing 


helps 


m in him 


v to make his surroundings pleasant. 
’robably gives as much as any other sub 
to the needs of future citizens “i 
ild train for worthy use of leisure. Art 
often a gift with many students and 
ild be developed the same as more com 
cial abilities.” “I find high school stu 
ts have no idea about drawing ‘Art 
universal form of expression and ther 
worthwhile “IT believe in the teach 
fart. First for the great help it is in 
explanation and understanding of the 
is technical subjects: second. for thi 4. 
tv it adds to the various phases of 
ol work.” “It is one (study of th 
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course that I have had that has been a 
pleasure and a use to me. It enables me to 
appreciate and see beauty in most things 


and makes 


life more worthwhile. 

The needs, which superintendents feel 
would be met by introducing art education. 
may be summarized under the following 
heads: See Chart IV 

|) For appreciation of beauty in nature. 

and in man-made objects 

2) For culture, to enrich and broaden 

the individual and increase his value 
to society 
CHART NO. IV 





WHY ISNT ART TAUGHT ? 


LACK OF FUNDS 102 
TRAINED TEACHERS 93 
INTEREST on DEMAND 36 
ROOM or EQUIPMENT 31 
PLACE in CURRICULUM 29 


SHOULD IT BE TAUGHT ? 


YE WE NEED IT 


FOR 
APPRECIATION 
CULTURE 
PRACTICAL USES 
FINER CITIZENSHIP 
LEISURE TIME 
TALENTED CHILDREN 











gest 


3) For practical applications ji); <:! 
home and ations 

i) For finer citizenship. 
2) For worthy use of leisure. 

6) For opportunities to develop special 

talent. 

How to meet the needs. 
The Committee's fourth 
to these 


oo 


Vou 


4lm Was to sug 


ways meet Wi must 


needs, 








face the facts that few children have oppor 
tunities for art education because few 
schools have it; that the course of study is 
inadequate; that the present educational sys 
tem makes possible many small schools, in 
which teachers must handle many sub 
jects; that the teachers are not well paid; 
that there is no central agency to encourage 
art; that many of our citizens do not un 
derstand its values. 


CHART 
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needs, and to find in it suggestions for 
materials, equipment, and books. 

4) Develop the possibilities for art ap- 
preciation which lie in other sub- 
jects. 

(5) Encourage talented young people in 
the teachers’ colleges to take art 
courses and to remain in the state 
even at a sacrifice. 

6) Encourage all young people ii teach 


NO. V. 





What attitude have city and county superintendents 
towards art in high schools? 
313 superintendents returned the questionaire 


Se ee 
7! did not answer 











l0 were uncertain 3% 


| ee 


& I2 were opposed 4% 


10% 


[8 favor art for every I who opposes it 





The committee believes that, to adequately 
meet her needs for art education in the 
high schools, Missouri must: 

(1) Improve education in general in the 
direction of fewer high schools, more 
and better paid teachers. 

2) Establish some central agency for tlic 
encouragement of art education. This 
might be a Supervisor of Art Educa 
tion, or a committee to which super 
intendents, teachers and the public 
could appeal for assistance and ad 
vice in maintaining and establishing 
art courses. 

(3) Prepare a course of study, in art and 
related subjects, so rich in content 
that teachers will not need to supple- 
ment it, but will be able to select 
from it material adapted to local 


ers colleges te take some course in 
art which will help them to realiz 
the practical and cultural values o 
the subject. And finally, 


7) Educate the people in the values of 
art education so that they and thei 
school boards will find means to es 
tablish courses. In connection wit! 
this, the superintendents have sug 
gested several arguments for use it 
“selling” art education, such as 
“This is a rural community whi 
measures values by dollars’ am 
cents.” Do “something they can s¢ 
without touching their pocketbook- 
Last year we planted shrubbery o 
the high school grounds and kept t! 
grass mowed with a lawn mower. | 
I stay here two more years I'll put a! 
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in the high school. Show “that art The committee has the following recom 
has a commercial value. This must be mendations to make to the Assembly of De 


done in order to get their support.”  egates: 

“Show them where such knowledge 1. That they authorize this committee 
would function in the life of the in to continue its work in the high school 
dividual. “Its usefulness in the hom« field, and empower it to broaden the scop 
and in business now and in afte! of its investigation to include elementary 
life.” “A patriotic appeal to them schools and institutions engaged in tl 

that their children are as good as the preparation of teachers 

best and that other schools have it 2 That they consider wars and mceme 


and they can have it too, if they 
want it.” 
As to methods of publicity, the superin 
ndents say use “personal interviews, dis 


of having written a new course of study 
in art. 


3 That they urge thie proper authori 
: ties to form a central ageney for the « 
issions before clubs, meetings, Sunday _ 1" 


couragement of art education, the form 
chool classes, articles in local papers: and : 
: of this agency to lb determined aft 
liscussions before pupils \ wideawake, 
. : studying the plans used in other states 
ive wire speaker at the annual school board ; 
and comparing their conditions with ours 


eeting.” “Window display work Ex as 
ibit of art production. “Prizes and pre t. That they urge the proper author 
iiums.” “Hit the school board.” And, fi ties to make art an elective in all First 


: ‘lass ig schools, aft« SI l } 1 
ally, “Most of our better people are son Cla High Schools, after ifeient tim 


vhat interested. Where there is a strong 
chool system it should be forced on the 


has elapsed to do this without injustice 
to those teaching in such schools 
ss intelligent as good government is upon The committee wishes to thank the s 
riminals.” perintendents and art teachers of Missouri 
VI. RECOMMENDATIONS. who have co-operated with them, and to 
express appreciation to Mr. Carter and te 
State Superintendent Lee for courtesies ey 
tended by them 


In concluding its report, the committee 
lust state that it has been impossible to 
ake a study of all aspects of art in Mis 


souri high schools and that it regrets on Respectfully submitted by 

ccount of the late arrival of some and the The Committee, 
omplexity of other data it has not used all JEAN KIMBER, Chairmar 
it its disposal. December 5, 1923 


What the Amended Constitution Will Mean to Education— 
A Symposium 


N order that the readers of THE SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY may have the benefit rc al 
of the opinion of leaders in the state rela- 
to the Proposed Amendments to the Stat 
mstitution, which will be voted upon February 
1924, the Editor of THE SCHOOL AND 
OMMUNITY requested a number of such peo 
to contribute brief articles on what the 
yposed Amendments mean to education § in 





lissouri. 4 resume of hese statements fo Professor C. H. 
Professor C. H. McClure is an authority on MeClure, of C. M. 
tical science and there is no one in the state § [T, ©. War- 
ose opinions are entitled to greater consid 
tion or whose statements should have greater 
ght with the teachers of Missouri Both his 
ning and his experience fit him admirably 


rensburg, Mo. 


the work he has done on the new constitu 
and make hi words relative t t! sam 
pecial importance He i i vduate 
University of M uri having written hi 
s thesis on “Missoi State Historv” and 
ng had special courses in constitutional law 





icipa Love 





rnment 
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tory and government. He has taught histor 
and political science in one of our leading co 
leges for twelve years and has included in his 
college courses each year a cours n Missouri 
State History He is the author i book on 
Missouri State History which us quite ge 
erally throughout the state and of another on 
civil government, which has recently been adopt 
ed for exclusive state-wide use in one f 
neighboring states He is a member of the 
“American Political Science Association,” “The 
American Historical Association,” ‘Tl Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association.” “The His 
torical Association of Missouri,” “The Missou 
State Historical Society,” “The Academy of Po 
litical Science “The American Academy of Po 
litical Science,” and “The Nationa! Constitu 
tional Association.” For two years he has give 
his best efforts to a study of the needs of M 
souri with regard to its Constitution 

Dr. W. H. Black, President of the Missou 
Valley College and an eminent man in the Coun 
cils of the Presbyterian Church, is another whose 
opinion should count for much among the teach 
ers of Missouri While president of a private 
college, he has Iwavs been interested in the 
public schools of Missouri, having served a 
President of the Missouri State Teachers Ass« 
ciation, and he fully recognizes the obligations of 
the private schoo to state ind nationa po 
cies 


Dr. H. J. Waters, Editor 


f THE WEEFKL‘ 


KANSAS CITY STAR, was formerly Dear 
the Missouri College of Agriculture ur \ 
vears as President of the Kansas State ¢ es 
of Agriculture at Manhattan His nuil in 
terest in the welfare of farmers and |} ccurate 
and scientific knowledge of agricultt cond 
tions interpreted in the light of |! i 
and experiences mak i words wort ! 
most careful consideration 

Professor Wm. P. Evans, Princina Blo 
School in St. Louis. and formerly St Sur 
intendent Schools ha prov I I 
sneak on matt relath to educatic b 
of the mo progressive administr Ss 
Sunperint S } St ‘ 
had 

~~ Cc. B liller, I’ r ¢ the F B 
Chureh of Springfield, M yur kr 
throughout the t 
th suctl + 

Mr. Chester H. Gray, rm Pr 
the Missour Farm Bur 
their lk tive committe ! 

4 similar ym W ». ¢ 
had mucl 
thoug!] to lk " } } 
henefit to the , H 
Symposium 
ful re 

Mr. FE. W. Stephens \ 
= phe Pu Cc \I 
n ‘ ye 

it ? H ( ! t B 

ng Cor f 

ntury ha 

17) ' 1 x 

vita 4 
not only or com 
it larg 

Mr. E. Lansing Ray is |] ru : 
LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT ! 
the Board of Curators yr ti f 
Missouri. H Ss a student r ( 0 , 
science, and a public-spirited citi high 
est type 

Mr. W. M. Ledbetter was formerly Edito of 
THE ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC and has take an 


au 
ti 


position to know as no one else k t 

of Missouri public schoo For T tI 
year in the position which he ) holds 
State Superintendent of Schoo e |} lem 
strated to the people of Missouri ft] h 
fearless advocate of whatever he believes to 
of the best interest to the cl } 
Missouri. 

Doctor Eugene Fair sneak ut 
ity of training, sincere study and exper ‘ 
his back ground He the author of a scl 
arly treatise on Public Administrat 
sourl, a graduate of Missouri Unive 
A. M. degree he received h des 
of Philosophy from the f ty 
Science in Columbia University, New 
has been prominently identifi i t} 

State Teachers Association, hav 
chairman of its legislative Commi 

member of the General Assembly 

during 1921-22, representing Ad uir « ty 
*rofessor of Politica Scier } Te: 
College at Kirksville. 


THE EFFECT OF THE AMENDED CON. 


T 


effect in improving 
great Many ways 
There are two amendments. 
No. 12, which will affect edue: 


and eight, Numbers 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7. 11. and 
whose effects althoug!l indirect w 1 
great value to education. Of t vo wl 
affect education directly, I consider No. 15 
sreatest Importance and belie t to he pe 
sessed of untold potential va te dene 
tion. This amendment substitutes 

revised article for the ok t ( edu 
tion. There are a number of hang 
that will affect edueat i ad. such 
the change making the e ¢ } it 
for kind rten ¢ ight sche t 
tional: or tl hi 

vestment ¢ I sch t 

hange is f d ‘ 

fo. elective Board | 

of the present c-( R S 
Boi 4 Educat 1 t! 
t! present ( ra as ) ! £ 

| tive powe! t< < ect } ) 
Education who will t pia of 
present superintendent ) St a 
another amendment the Board of Ed 
tion is made the head of t department 
Education. This section means that t} 


lection 
the 
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tive interest in 
m movement in 
State Superintendent 


promoting the 
Missouri 
Chas. 





STITUTION UPON EDUCATION. 


HE 


ruary 


hew constitution, 


26th, will 


have a 


highest 
be taken 


the 
will 


ol 


State out of 


education: 


approved 


far 


edueation 


No 


ition 


politics 


in 

ID 
directly 
14 


| officer 


il 





ci 
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} 





Feb 


reaching 
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ed in the hands of a board of educatio 


1eans that the administration and supe 


mn of the schools l not be subject to 
ge every four yvears as at present but 
only be changed by the Board of | 
on Which is a continuous body and 
1 its commissioner of education in off 
s long as the work « the department 


Siactory. 


importance of this change is apparent 





n we consider t it that the 
g spent in Missouri eac vear &40,000.000 


education, the supervision and adminis 


| tion of which is vita affected by t 
cy of the State Department of Educatio 
It has been alleged Vv persons of edu 
il standing that at least one third mor 
alue could be received for this expend 
by improvement in administration. Bi 
idministrative policy that is doomed t 
in four vears can make even an eflectiy 
nning of such  far-rea ng ilmpro 
nt 
\ continuous policy of administration and 
rvision carried out | a competent ed 
r responsible to some body white I 
meet tace to tas and give an acco | 
is work promises great improvem 
ication in Missouri wit practica ! 
d expense. Such a continuous polis 
ade possible DV ame dment No ) It 
ot possible under t present constit 
other amendn ts | 


directly is al | tN 12 











AND 
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It will be se that 1 discriminat 
against the rural district is done aw: 
and all districts are given t same poy 
that the limitation mav he sed to one d 
lar and twenty cents o1 1 oOo ce aur al 
hityv cents in cases of necessity and t t 
peopl ol aistrict ma Thie'\ s 
do so. vote ti ne! ced 

p to tou \ irs | t sed 
subiect to 2 DD ) t 
the first y 

rhe direct effect of these anges 
obvious and affect educatic SO 1 vt 
it seems necessar' ti e! 
them. Certainly a teachers and is 


education will be for both amendments N¢ 
9 and No. i2 and make a sp 
iort to secure their adoption at the polls 


I shall discuss those nents 

fect educa mi. indi r order 
iunbered rather tha to atte pt te les 

nate them the order ott port 
Anv amendment wil ! ! ces 10 ett 

rovernment, mol cono Ci rovernme 

or thie PSSC! ig « diseas , 

crime, certainly aflects e¢ ti t 


though indirectly \ ’ 
ments certainty ao sol ot 1 thin 
and for this specifie reas vile t} 


active support of ; ten \l 


No l provid = | a «< } 
Vile na tediy \ 
iis 1rol Ss ] ( 1 
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will certainly mean a great saving to the 
state, estimated by many at not less than 
a million dollars a year. Certainly good 


government and economical government is 
of vital interest to education. 
Amendment No. 7 


system which should eliminate much of the 


provides for a court 


delay and miscarriage of justice. This 
should decrease crime to a minimum. Any 
thing that promotes justice and tends to 


affects education. 


provides for adequate 


decrease crime certainly 

Amendment No. 11 
rule for cities of three 
This will relieve the 
much detail legislation affecting 
more for the 
state 


thousand or 
Assembly ot 


more. 
General 
cities and 


give time consideration of 


general wide importance. 
the which is 
Amendment No. 14 abolishes the ex-officio 


State Board of Equalization and leaves the 


policies of 


greatest of education. 


legislature free to make adequate provisions 


for administering the whole matter of State 


taxation within the limits provided in 
amendment No. 10. As the whole matter 
of state taxation vitally affects the schools 


this amendment is of importance to educa 
tion. 

I have the 
tutional Convention the best efforts and the 
of which I was capable 


given the work of Consti 
most careful study 
for the past two years and it is my opinion 
that all of the twenty-one 
should be adopted; that if they are approved 
by the people, Missouri will have the best 


amendments 


constitution of any state in the union. 
As a teacher who has spent his life in 
educational work, I think all teachers and 


friends of Education should support amend 
ments 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 11 and 14 
their indirect effect upon education through 
the better government for which they make 
provision and I certainly believe all teachers 


because of 


and friends of Education should make a 
special effort in behalf of Amendments 12 
and 15. 

C. H. McCLURE. 


WHAT THE AMENDED CONSTITUTION 
WILL MEAN TO HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN MISSOURI. 


F course, as a member of the Constitu 
tion Convention, I was and am inter 
ested in every phase of its educational 


provisions; but as other of vour correspond 


will probably be more interested in 


ents 
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other phases, I use the to em 
phasize what it 
the State. 

The Amended Constitution in 
emption Section of Article X, 
provides: “Property, includ 
income used exclusivel) 
for 


agricultural an: 


opportunity 
means to the colleges it 
the Ex 
Section 8, o 
amendment 12, 
ing endowments, or 
for educational purposes or 
purely charitable, or for 
horticultural societies when not operated o 


purposes 


used for private profit, shall be exempt fron 
taxation.” 

This means that fifty per 
dents, who now receive their 
tion in 
and universities, will not have to 


cent of all sti 


higher edue 
collegs . 
tax: 


equipment or et! 


denominational or private 
pay 


on account of buildings, 


dowments. This is a more friendly attitud 
on the part of the state than has existe 
since 1875. Some of these colleges hay 
been paving their taxes uncomplaining) 
since 1875, but if this exemption § carries 
these institutions will be freed from a rea 


embarrassment. 

Dr. Nadal, of Drury College, made a stud 
of the subject and that all th 
tax-supported state institutions put togeth« 
provide only half the higher education f 
the young men and this stat 
The church and _ private such a 
Washington University, St. Louis University 
Drury, Central, William Jewell, Missom 
Valley, and the other colleges of the Colleg 
Union do as much for the higher educatio 
of Missouri's boys and girls. Therefore, th 


discovered 


women ol 


. ] 
schools 


state receives the benefit of this high! 
equipped citizenship without one dollar « 
expense to itself. To recognize this oblig: 


tion by exempting these institutions fro 


taxation is a long desired and much appr 


ciated recognition of the work done by thes 
institutions. Scratch No; vote “Yes ( 
Amendment 12. 
DR. WM. H. BLACK, 
President Missouri Vallev College 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 
The Teachers’ Own Children. 


HE principal amendment to the arti 
on education of our constitution, t 
substitution of a board of six elect 


for the 
four members, marks a 


ex-officio board 


distinct 


members present 
advances 
educational administration in Missouri. 


While many educators preferred that t 
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oard should be appointed by the governor 


nd be of sufficient size so that by ove 
pping terms the board’s work could not be 
pset by one state administration, vet the 
ympromise on six elective members is a 
tter plan than the one we now have 

It is fair to assume that the members of 
board 
eir interest in school 
iility to administer the 
stem and not as now 


proposed would be chosen for 
matters and their 
state's educationa 
because of service 
some political party or their capabilities 
s a state's governor, state’s secretary o1 
tate’s attorney. 
Under the new plan, too, educational ad 
istration would be the sole business of 
board and not, as now, a matter of sé 
mbers except the 


With aiwe 


osen board of education we should | “As 


lary interest to all m« 
perintendent of schools 
ed of a high class state superintendent 
education whose tenure of office would I}. 
: stable and as definitely based on sery 
as is that of the president of the unive 
or one of our teachers colleges 
The teachers of Missouri, I know, realize 
at the constitutional convention itself wa 
outgrowth of of their activities throug! 
e State Teachers Association and that the 
mendments to the constitution proposed by 
at convention are the teachers own chil 
en. These amendments need the unani 
us support of the teachers if they are to 
ceive the sanction of the state on February 
)} and become a part of the state’s organi« 
\ So far the job is only half done. To 
it over the entire program the teachers 
ill have to bestir themselves between now 
d election day. 
H. J. WATERS 
FORMER STATE SUPT. TAKES 
AND HOOK.” 
WONDER how many people are entirely 
I satisfied with the product of the Constitu 
tional Convention. Probably many of us 
ink we could have turned out a better dos 
ment, but we did not, and will not. Neithe: 
in we adopt reservations either mental o1 
ocal.| We must say “yes” or “no” and for 


“BAIT 


iv part I am swallowing bait and hook 
nd shall vote for the whole 
mendments. 

The Convention had before it two major 
cheap and speedy justice and a 
state It 


twenty-one 


roblems 


iodern school administration. 
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seems to me that thev solved both admirably 
We all know that 


injustice and expensive 


justice delaved becomes 
justice Is unjust tf 
the poor man. 

In ten vears there have been five 


perintendents of Schools 


State St 


said of their abiiltv or of the luck of t 


state in securing such men rheir deeds 


1) 1 


have been open and they are too we know! 


to need individual attention her But there 
have been too many of “hin and the new 
Constitution will change all that. Under its 
wise use there can be continuity of police, 
of tenure Phe 
perintendencyv is a 


and permanen State Su 


mighty rood training 


school for the State Superintendent but the 
training of so many Ss expensive Some 
have said that the making « an oculist 
takes a hatful of eves. Perhaps some wi 
tell us the cost in bodies lL minds « 
ing a State Superintendent 

Amendment No. 12 will strike the shackles 
from the taxing power of the school district 
and remove that execrable discrimination 
against the rural pupi I think I know 


enough to believe 
that the flow of teachers 
and southwest from our Normal Schools wi 
No. 12 


Living salaries will hold these voung peopl 


fellow Missourians we 
orthiwest, west 
soon come to an end is adopted 
at home and in the profession 
One other word. Laws do not work the! 
kternal vig 
and publie eth 


selves, but must be worked 
lance is the price of Liberty 
erency 


WM. P. EVANS, 


PROMINENT MINISTER SEES BENEFITS 
TO EDUCATION IN PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS. 


HAVE carefully gone over thy 
I Constitution, as touching the matter of 
taxation, according to Article, 10, Amend 
particularly to out 


propose dl 


ment 12, as it applies 
schools. I am sure that the proposed changes 
are wise, removing some of the constitutional! 
limitations that have 

crippled our educational 
constitution 
at the same time 
ing of adequate 
forward of the educational 


heretofore greatly 
system The new 
safeguards the taxpayer, and 
makes possible the secur 
revenue for the carrving 
program, sub 
mitting always any notable increase to the 
I favor this change 
11, Amendment 


franchise of the people. 
Now concerning Article 
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No. 15, which deals with education: I am 
particularly concerned with the proposed 


change relative to the plan of supervision 
of our public schools as seen in Section 3. 
I believe that a State Board of Education, 
consisting of six members, will 
much better service to the State of Missouri 
than the old plan. Their power to 
a supervisor of public instruction is to my 


render a 
choose 


mind, vastly superior to our present meth 
It is little short of a crime that our ed 
ucational program is frequently inter 
fered with, and through the exigencies of 
politics, new and inexperienced men are 
placed at the head thereof, thus losing the 
influence and the continuity of a well plan 
ned program, reaching through the years, 
and directed by the same individual or indi 
viduals without fear of interference from 
political sources. Under this plan, the Board 
would be free to select for their leader and 
director, the most outstanding educator in 
the land, who could to his task un 
hampered by political debts and unafraid 
of the political powers. I think in this 
particular, the the 
constitution is vastly superior to the pres 
ent 


so 


come 


provision of proposed 
one. 
Yours truly, 
Cc. B. MILLER. 
WHAT THE NEW CONSTITUTION WILL 
MEAN TO EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 


HERE are two amendments to the con 
7 stitution of the State of Missouri 

which have particular reference to ed- 
ucational affairs, and consequently should 
receive the most careful consideration from 
all farmers, and following that, their ap 
proval. Reference is made to Amendment 
No. 12 and Amendment No. 15. 

Amendment No. 12 contains the following 
new features, and any of which is of 
sufficient value to education to justify the 
endorsement of the amendment: 

1. It from taxation endowments 

and incomes when used exclusively for 
educational purposes, which will devel 


one 


exempts 


to higher 
high 


op into great benefit, not only 


education, but to college and 


school facilities as well. 

2. It wisely retains a limit beyond which 
state taxes cannot go, but with equal 
wisdom excludes from the computation 
of taxes to establish this limit four great 
factors in our tax totals: namely, (a 
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the public school fund, (b) the 
nary fund, the blind pension, 
(d) the bonded debt of the state. 

3. It gives greater latitude and elasticity 
relative to tax rates for school purposes, 
and makes a four year high school the 
equivalent to a first class city 
tion matters. 

‘. It 


semi 


(Cc) and 


In taxa 


introduces an amortization principle 


of paying a little of a debt each year 
rather than waiting until a far-distant 
date before any payment can be made 


Amendment No. 15 may be said to modern 
ize the administration of our school affairs 
in the State of Missouri by the 
of the following new features: 


introduction 


1. It makes it possible to support by taxa 
tion kindergarten and adult 
ments in our public schools 

2. It establishes a State Board of 
iton which shall supreme in 
tiona! matters. 


depart 


Educa 


be educa 


3. It compels said State Board of Educa 
tion to select a Commissioner of Educa 
tion thereby removing the administra 
tion of our schools from the political 
arena. 

On February 26th, 1924, it is to be hoped 

these amendments will have been so thor 


oughly studied by farmers as well as by all 
citizens, that their adoption will be assured 
CHESTER H. GRAY. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN AT LEAST THREE 


RESPECTS. 
HERE are at least three respects in 
which the proposed amendments to 


the constitution help education. 


The maximum tax levy by school boards 
in cities is increased from forty cents to 
seventy-five cents. A majority of the voters 


can increase it to one dollar, two-thirds of 
the voters can place it at one dollar and 
twenty cents and three-fourths at one dol 
lar and fifty cents. This will greatly hel; 
the public schools. 

The entire school system of the state will 
be benefited by the creation of a board of 
education of six members who are empow 


to select a state commissioner of edu 


This will place the educational work 


ered 
cation. 


of the state under capable supervision. 
The exemption from taxation of all prop 
erty, the income of which is used exclusivel) 


1} 
I godsend 


for educational purposes, Wi 
to the and privat 


<Choots 


denominational 




















im 
both 


vhich are performing a less 
ortant than the publi 
igher and lower education. 

[he proposed amendments will set educa 
on many steps forward. Not only those af 
cting education but practically all the oth 
s should receive 


service no 


for 


schools 


the support of all pro 
ressive citizens. 
Among these latter the following are spe 


ally noteworthy: 

The reduction of the seventy state boards 
nd departments to twelve, thus subserving 
th economy and efficiency. 

The requiring of the governor to submit 
each legislature a budget of appropria 
on for biennial expenses of the state gov 
rnment and institutions and permitting the 
gislature to but not 
em. Thus the appropriations will be with 
n the limits of the revenue and not held up 
wr the governor to release or cut them after 

e legislature adjourns. 


decrease Increase 


rhe creation of a judicial council will sim 
plify procedure in the courts and expedite 
litigation. 

No convention in the history of the 
as labored more faithfully and intelligent 

to improve the fundamental law of the 
commonwealth. It has done so without ef 
‘cting any material increase of the taxes of 
e people. 


state 


EK. W. STEPHENS. 


HE should contribute 


PRESENT SYSTEM ENTIRELY AT MERCY 
materially to the advancement of gen 
eral education § in first, 


OF POLITICS. 
the State 


new constitution 
joard~= of the 


sent ex composed _ of 
officers. 
persons devoted to the interests of educa 
1 and with a knowledge of the 
ents of education in They can 
» time and thought to the problems that 

ex-officio body hardly 
tuld constitute agency 
real value. pro 
sal this Board is empowered to appoint a 


Missouri, 
elected 
place of 


creation of 
Education in 
officio Board 


an 


State This board can be composed 
require 
Missouri. 
can give, and 
administrative 
Moreove! 


an 
under the new 


missioner of Education who would take 
place of the present Superintendent of 
ools. The elected superintendent, unde) 
existing Constitution, may or may not b 
petent. With the new Constitution the 


rd of Education 


may 


select and employ 
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and it 
would be responsible for his servic: It is 


a commissioner of proven capacity, 
that the Board mav le 
actuated by political considerations but the 
present entirely at the 
politics. 

And the new Constitution will promote ed 
ucation through the larger latitude to 
local taxation for school purposes, and pat 
ticularly its direct to the 
creation and maintenance of high schools 

FE. LANSING RAY 


possible, of course, 


system Is mercy of 


given 


encouragement 


WHAT THE AMENDMENTS WILL MEAN 
TO MISSOURI. 


T is well for the school teachers of Mis 
souri, and others interested in educatior 
al progress, to study all of the amend 


ments submitted by the Constitutional Con 
vention in the Special Election, February 26 
While only two of the Amendments, Nos. 12 
and 15, relate directly to 
cally all of them are an advanced step in 
the progress and welfare of the State. 

The Association for Constitution Amend 
ments, which is promoting the 21 Amend 
ments, is the successor to the New Constitu 
which 
resulting in 


education, practi 


carried on two su 
the 
Convention 


the State 


tion Association, 
cessful 


of the 
Among 


campaigns, calling 


recent Constitutional 
the leading educators of 
who are identified with the movement 
Dr. W. H. Black, President of the 
tion: Chancellor Herbert S. Hadley, of Wash 
ington University; Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, 
President of the University of Missouri; Rev 


are 


Associa 


W. F. Robison, President of St. Louis Uni 
versity; Hon. C. A. Lee, State Superintend 
ent of Schools: Dr. Isidor Loeb and others 
The Association for Constitution Amend 
ments has condensed its arguments for tle 


21 amendments into the following statement 


of what they mean to Missouri 
The best state constitution in the United 
States. 


All of the good features of the 
stitution, with necessary, but not radical, r 


present con 


Vision. 


The best state court system in America, in 


suring certain speedy and inexpensive jus 
tice to all. 
\ business-like government 


Better schools. 
Pay ment ol 


soldiers 


bonus debt t lev 


Missouri's 


who not taken 


distribution 


sailors 


and 
the 


were 


care of in first 
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Abolishment of useless state departments 


and commissions. 

Inauguration of a state budget system, i 
volving a great saving to the taxpavers 
eities ot first, 


Local self-governn.ent for 


second and third classes which have chai 
ters. 


limitation of the 


Regulation and taxing 
power in the interest of economy and to the 
benefit of the taxpayer, especially the farm 
er, 
Exemption 


voted wholly 


from taxation of property. «a 
to religious, charitable or edu 
cational use. 


Does away with technical form of indict 
ments, which has delaved and defeated jus 
tice in the past. 

Permits cities to establish pension funds 
for disabled policemen and firemen. 

Provides for Workmen's Compensation 
Laws. 

Provides for opening ballot boxes in case 
of fraud. 

Shortens sessions of Legislature. 

Requires the General Assembly to provide 
public health laws. 
State Teachers Association, 
at its annual meeting in St. Louis, Decembet 


o-8, 1923, adopted the following resolution: 


The Missouri 


“We recommend the work of the Con 
stitutional Convention as a whole, and 
we heartily 


the proposed 


and unreservedly indorse 
revision of Article 10, 
dealing with taxation, 


Amendment 15, 


Amendment 12, 
and Article 11, 
with education; and we urge the 


dealing 
mien) 
bers and officers of the Missouri State 


Teachers Association to become imme 
diately active in 
Amendments.” 
The obvious duty of every school teacher, 

and every friend of education in Missouri, 


therefore, is to vote and work for the 


support of all the 


“ves” 
passage of all the Amendments on February 
26th. 
W. M. LEDBETTER. 
STATE SUPT. SEES REMOVAL OF STATE 
SUPERINTENDENCY FROM POLI- 
TICS AS A NEEDED REFORM. 


MONG the many constructive pieces of 
A work the Constitutional Convention 
performed in revising the Constitution 
of Missouri I want to call the attention of the 
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teachers to two, viz: Article X, Amendme: 
12 and Article XI, Amendment 15 

Amendment number 12 conce: 
This amendment sta 


schor 
revenue. mps out clas 
legislation which has alwavs existed unde) 
the present constitution. The present docu 
ment refuses rural districts the right to vot 
that Is 


districts to vote The re 


the same levy ior school purposes 
permitted 
vised levy is based upon the good commoi 


urban 


sense theory that the people of any 


nity in the state should have the privileg 


of voting any reasonable levy for the main 
tenance of their public 
lic spirited citizens will 
this. Everyone, in any 
the public school work, knows the 


schools. Every pub 
certainly 


identified wit! 


support 
way 
schools 
have suffered and their services have bee 
hampered by the lack of funds. 

Likewise I endorse Article XI, amendment 
number 15 of the constitution 
This is the 
legalizes the 


proposed 


educational article Section 


establishment of kindergai 


tens and classes for adults. I want to es 
pecially emphasize section 3 of this portio 
of the proposed instrument. This provide 
for a state board of education of six mem 
bers elected by the people and responsib 
to the people in place of the present ex-ol 
ficio state board. This elective board sha 
choose a commissioner of education, fix hi: 
term of office and prescribe his duties 

With due 
board of education and to those who hav 


past I an 


respect to the present. stat 


served in this capacity in the 
sure that the 
improvement over the present system. <A) 
ex-officio 
elected to perform 
because of the duties of their offices, 
work. At 


proposed change is a great 


board is composed of 


other duties, and, wl 


persons 


canno 
devote much time to education 

elective state board will overcome 
pletely. The elective state board will hay 
its duties confined to the educational fiel 
and can therefore time an 
thought to the needs of the public school- 
This section will also realize a much needes 
reform by removing the state superintend 


this con 


devote more 


ency from partisan politics. 

I trust the teachers will give 
tention to the interests of the public schoo 
and support all measures for the 
the same February 26. 

CHAS. A. LEE, 


State Supt. of 


special at 


eood ( 


Schools 


(Continued on page 92) 























For Elementary Schools 
Rhythm Study 


Badinage (2) Legend of the Bells (3) Humoresque 

(4) Scherzo, Third Symphony 
Minuet (Paderewski) (2) Gavotte (3) Minuet (Beethoven) 

(4) Sarabande 
Marche Romaine (Gounod) 
Gavotte in B Flat (2) Giga (3) Gavotte (Sapellnikoff ) 
Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 
Moment Musical (2) Mazurka 
Songs 

I Dream of Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair (Foster) 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (Hopkinson) 
Over the Summer Sea— “Rigoletto” (Verdi) 
The Blacksmith (Mozart) 
Barbara Allen 
O No, John 


> 18754 


| 18800 
' 
j 
’ 
j 


Sustrumental Music 
Of a Tailor and a Bear (2) Wild Horseman 
Spinning Song (2) Little Hunters 
Farewell to Cucullain (Londonderry Air) 
Serenade (Jeral-Kreisler) 
Whirlwind 
Hungarian Fantansie 
Correlations 

Santa Lucia ) ; 
Funicult, Funicula § (Geography) 
The American Flag (Drake) ) 
The Name of Old Glory (Riley) § 
Minuet—Don Juan \ ;p, > op ype 
cinta I Physical Education) 

¥ or suggestions for the classroom use of these and innumerable 


other matchless records, see “Music Appreciation with the Hictrola 
for Children,” for sale by all Dealers in Hictor products. 


Edurational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 


(Literature and History 
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AS A PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE SEES IT 


T will give an opportunity, not now ex 
isting, to get the very best person in the 
whole United States to be State Superin 


tendent of Schools. It will present a chance 
for him to have long continuous service and 
















































thereby allow him not only to formulate 
policies but carry them out. Party politics 
should be almost if not quite absent from 
his administration I have often thought 
that if the present younger, aggressive, open 
minded, State Superintendent were allowed 
to serve the people without any thought of 
party consideration or the length of his term 


now much more | ] 


e could do for the schools 


To the People of Missouri 


Your representatives assembled in nv tion 
to revise and amend the constitution of i tat 
submit the result of their work for your consid 
eration and actio The conventior mmends 
certain changes in the present constit on and 
that you may fully understand tl } posed 


amendments the followin expla tiol of 
fered 

The people voted to call the convent 
1921 and it convened May 15, 1922. T 
eighty-three members, two from each of the 
thirty-fou enatorial district nd fift from 


the state at larg The Membership was equally 
divided between the two dominant political par 


ties—it was bipartisan Four of the delegate 
were women and in the membership tl wel 
labor leaders, farmers, a college president, teach 
ers, bankers, business men, editor ind lawyers 
All parts of the state with its mar il l 
versified interests were repr nted 

The work of the convention was done first 
by standing committees to which were referred 


the articles and sections of the present consti 
tution, together with some three hundred and 
seventy-five independent proposals for amend 
ments. Committee meetings were held for the 
consideration of all proposals and public hear 
ings were held frequently for the convenience 
of delegations of citizens who appeared for or 
against proposed amendments Extensiv nv 
tigations and studies were conducted, not only 
of the constitution and laws of our own stats 
and the workings of our state government, but 
of other states as well. The committees mad 
their report to the convention, where opportuni 
ties for full and free consideration and discus 
sion were afforded 
Space will not permit a detailed statem 

of the months of tireless labor devoted to thes 
tasks Much time of the convention was given 
to consideration of proposals offered by variou 
persons and organizations, many of which con- 








tained progressive and meritorious uggestions 
but had to be finally rejected because not adapted 
to the needs of Missouri. Every line of every 


amendment adopted was condensed and corrected 





AND 


Address to the People Upon the Proposed Amendments to the 
Constitution of Missouri 


To be Submitted at Special Election to 






COMMUNITY 


of the state. 

An appointive State Superintendent fi 
from the hinderances at present might we 
along with the President of the Universit 
the Dean of its School of Education, and tl 
presidents of the teachers colleges, becom 
member of an expert Board of Education i 
Missouri. The newly created elective boar 
could through the State Superintend 
thereby help greatly to unify the education 
al policies of not only the higher education 
institutions, but of all schools in general. 

It is of course obvious that tl! New Co 
stitution represents an advance in the mat 


ter of taxation in relation to the schools 


EUGENE FAIR 


be Held Tuesday, February 26, 1924. 











to insure brevity and clarity The final dr 
the amendment submitted tl com} 
product of the earnest delil tions nd cat 
ful study of the del 

The first constitution of tate wa dont 
in 1820, tl next in 1865 nd t ist in 187 
Those who framed the char embodied in 
constitution of 1875 appreciated t value of h 
toric precedent and attempted 1 lapt that d 
ument to that day Conditior M ouri | 
changed sin 1875 and it been oul 
to propose such changes n t t mnstitut 

to enable our vernm t 1 pr 
erly in accordan wi I 

In 1876 tl ” it ) st 1,7 
295; in 1920 it was 3,404,0 St. Louis had 
population of 310.864: n 1 ) it had 772.87 
Kansas City had a population of 32,260; in 19 
it was 324,410. The ass« i value of the pi 
erty of the state then was $567,988,490.00; n 
it is $4,613,901,497.00. T itt 
public schools then wa 169,270 now it 
736,522. The amount of money devoted annu 
to our public schools then $1.142.959 
in 1922 it was $40,499,939.31. The running « 
penses of the state government have increa 
more than twenty-fold Char growth 
development in farms, mines, factories, trans} 
tation, finance, social and economic conditi 
and education will readily s est themselve 

There have been many efforts to amend 
constitution in recent years by ubmission 
amendments by the eral a mbly or th 
the initiative. Since 1908 there have been 
such amendments proposed, 17 f 
been adopted The expen of such 
has been more than $440,000 and the averags 
of the adoption of each of tl ul iments | 
been more than $25,000 Regardk of the n 
its of those proposed amendments, o1 ! 
they were offered under th 
temporary conditions, they had to be « 
in the heat of political campaigns when ot! 
sues were claimi h itt t} vi 









This convention was called so that if char 
were to be made in the constiution they m 








(Continued on nage 7) 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT 


FOR SPECIAL ELECTION, FEBRUARY 2 2 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution. 


to the ballot title to such amendment. 


opposite to the ballot title to such amendment. 


ro vote FOR any amendment strike out the word “No” to the right ¢ 


ro vote AGAINST any amendment strike out the word “Yes” to the 





s ARTICLE II.—BILL OF RIGHTS. 
Amendment No. 1. 


. form of indictments and informations; removes requirement in 


General Assembly to provide by law for the safeguarding and 
motion of the public health. 











t 


To amend Sections 8, 12 and 14 of Article I].—Enlarge powers 
religious corporations to own real and personal property; simplifies 


3 


( 


i 


bial 
for libel. 
ARTICLE IV.—LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Amendment No. 2. 
To amend and combine Sections 1 and 57 of Article IV, as sect 
of Article IV.—Relates to the legislative power of the General Assembly 
and of the people, changes provisions of the Initiative and Referendu 
Amendment No. 3. 
ro amend sections 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 24, 36, 43, 45, 46 ane 
‘7 of Article IV, to combine Sections 46 and 47 of Article IV as Se 
tion 46, and to add new Sections 47 and 57 thereto.-Relates to Sena 
torial districts, oath of office of members, pay of members and limita 
tion of expenditures for employees, organization of the General Assen 
bly, limitations on legislative power and authorizes certain pensions 
and provides for workmen's compensation. 
Amendment No. 4. 
fo amend Article IV of the present Constitution by adding new 
Section 44c thereto:—Authorizes an additional issuance of bonds, not 
to exceed four million six hundred thousand (34,600,000) dollars fo 
deficiency in payment of bonuses to soldiers and sailors of the World 
War. 
Amendment No. 5. 
fo amend Article IV by adding Section 58 thereto.—Requires t] 


{ 


| 


i 












Advertisement. 
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ARTICLE V.—EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Amendment No. 6. 


To substitute revised and amended Article V for present Arti 
cle V and all sections thereof:--Vests executive power of the State; 
provides for re-organization of executive and ministerial departments 
of the State government, for method of making election returns and 
for an executive budget. Schedule. 


ARTICLE VI.—JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Amendment No. 7. 


To substitute revised and amended Article VI for present Ar 
ticle VI and all sections thereof and amendments to the present Con 
stitution relating to the same subject matter:—Vests the judicial 
power; provides for the organization, jurisdiction and procedure of 
the courts, the nomination and election of judges ,and creates a ju 
dicial council. Schedule. 


ARTICLE VII.—_IMPEACHMENTS. 
Amendment No. 8. 


To amend Sections 1 and 2 of Article VII.—-Relates to impeach 


ments of State officers. 


ARTICLE VIII—SUFFRAGE AND ELECTIONS. 
Amendment No. 9. 


ro substitute revised and amended Article VIII for present Ar 
ticle VIII and all sections thereof and amendments to the Present 
Constitution relating to the same subject matter:—Regulates the 
exercise of the elective franchise and authorizes examination of bal 
lots in election contests, in Grand Jury investigations and in the trial 
of civil and criminal cases in which violations of the election laws 


are at issue. 


Amendment No. 10. 


To add new sections to Article VIII of the Constitution:—Gives 
political parties option to nominate candidates for office either by 
party primary or by convention of delegates and requires enactment 


of laws to regulate the same. 


No 


No 


No 


No 





Advertisement. 
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ARTICLE IX.—COUNTIES, CITIES AND VILLAGES 


Amendment No. 11. 
ro substitute revised and amended Article IX 1 resent Al 
ticle IX and all sections thereof Provides for t 
government, expansion and classification of counth cities 


ages 


ARTICLE X.—REVENUE AND TAXATION. 


Amendment No. 12. 


To substitute revised and amended Article X for present At 


to limitations on taxing power and authorizes cities to finan 


improvements through the creation of revolving funds 


Amendment No. 13. 
To amend Section 4 of Article X and divide the subject matte 
thereof into two sections numbered 4 and 6:—Permits General As 
sembly to exercise an option in the method of taxing property, and 


subjects motor vehicles to registration fees and general property tax 


Amendment No. 14. 


To amend Article X by repealing Section 1S thereof Abolishes 


the ex-officio State Board of Equalization 


ARTICLE XI—EDUCATION. 
Amendment No. 15. 


To substitute revised and amended Article XI for the present 
Article XI and all sections thereof:—Creates an elective State Board 
of Education, an appointive Commissioner of Education, permits 
change of age of those entitled to free instruction and provides for 
investment of State and county school funds. 


ARTICLE XII.—CORPORATIONS. 
Amendment No. 16. 


To amend Sections 8, 10 and 12 of Article XII:--Permits leg 
discount of notes and bonds of corporations; changes requirements 
for corporations to issue preferred stock; modifies long and short 
haul provisions for transportation of freight and passengers by rai 
way companies. 





ticle X and all sections thereof except Sections 4 and IS Relates 





Advertisement. 
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ARTICLE XIII.—MILITIA. Yy 
es 
Amendment No. 17. 

To amend Sections 1, 3 and 4 of Article XIII:—Removes pro . 
vided exemption from military service; provides for election and ap 
pointment of militia officers; modifies provision for forming volun No 
teer companies. 

ARTICLE XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. Yes 
Amendment No. 18. 
To amend Section 7 of Article XIV and to add new Section 13 
thereto:—Relates to removal from office and prohibits nepotism. No 
Amendment No. 19. Yes 
To amend Article XIV to add new sections 14 and 15 thereto: 
Permits Kansas City to issue bonds for public improvements and to 
assume cost of the construction of certain sewers, and to refund 
special assessments now or hereafter paid for. No 
ARTICLE XV.—MODE OF REVISING AND AMENDING THE ; 
CONSTITUTION. Yes 
Amendment No. 20. 

To substitute revised and amended Article XV for present Ar 
ticle XV and all amendments thereof:—Changes requirements for 
publication of proposed amendments to the Constitution. No 

SCHEDULE. y 
Amendment No. 21. 

To substitute a revised and amended Schedule for the Schedule 
of the present Constitution:—Makes provision for carrying proposed 
amendments into effect, if adopted, and for continuing in force ex 
isting laws pending the changes. No 











Done in Convention, at the Capitol, in the City of Jefferson on the fifth day 
of October in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-three, 
and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred and forty-eighth. 

Attest: JOHN P. COLLINS, C. M. SHARTEL, 

Secretary. President 


Advertisement. 
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ubmitted only after full consideration in the unbusiness-like, confused and ove ipping ad 
of the whole constitution and all related minisration of the publi busine has bee 
rs. This is the first opportunity for forty- brought about with great sss of efficiency and 
t years that the people of Missouri have had unnecessary expenditure of pul money The 
pass upon amendments framed by a delibera- business of government in this state ha 
body chosen for that purpose only by the grown the machinery of gove ment The 
themselves. In order that the voters dicial department is c) ced t the imi 
now have full opportunity to give the tration of justice nd 
1dments fair consideration they are to be of the state All these « ts s ild b 
nitted at a special election Ss one complet } 
constitution contains fifteen articles nd various court h 
edule, subdivided into th: 1 1 the co 
sections The variou articles dea vith each other iy \ 
ubject matter and matters pro \ 1d its citi Ss the 1 pee xD 
ted therewith The schedule contains the 
ions for carrying the constitution into ef titled The 
ind necessary for luct th vert judi Sys 
t during the period of change from the old from rend 
amended constitut mn ble ystem m An eff t } bh 
three genera lepartments of our stat to simp 
ment are the legislative, the executiv nd of gover 
idicial. Each is a speci department and In the mi: 
proper sphe ] of tl ! I 1 
l are closely la I é in sl t I 
are interwoven into the activities of a ciple It h 
» that they all form a unified trinity these ame 
transaction of tl business of the stat herever it w ! rl Ar 
islative department is the General Assem so to hold 
ind consists of the Senate and House of older constitut whiecl ‘ ved 
sentatives. The executive department cor value through tl ntury « M 
f the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Se« n constitu n 
vy of State, State Treasurer, Stat rr form ! 
ney General, Superintendent of vote on each am I I 
Schools and the numerous departments, bureau votes cast on any amendment } if? 
i commissions and other agencies to for its adopt 
the administrative and ministerial dutie« The members of the convention ex] 
; department have been assigned from tim: deep appreciation of the honor of the 
me during the years with the result that an they were delegated to rende1 


RUSSELLVILLE MADE A WAY. 
ie old adage, “Where there is a will there ways lying latent, but abundant, in every 


way” was never better exemplified than it munity. 

has been by the work of the Russellville In the case of the Russelly i 

solidated district in Cole county The heroi personality was Roger V. Smith, who is at pr 
mplishments of this district, as all hero ent the County Superintendent of Cole county 
mplishments do, center in the courage, de Soon after the passage of the consolidated schoo 
yn, and enthusiasm of one man, whose lead- law in Missouri, Russellville voted a _ consoli 
ip develops the high qualities that are al- dated district For several years it maintained 





VOTE FOR AMENDMENT No. 5 


Missouri State Constitution, Special Election, Feb. 26, 1924. 





Amendment No. 5. YES 


To amend Article IV by adding Section 58 thereto—Requires the |———-—— 
General Assembly to provide by law for the safeguarding and promotion 
of the public health. we 














(From sample ballot) 


If Amendment No. 5 be ratified by the vote of the people 
of the State, it will give to children and adults living in the 
country the right to health and life and to such public health 
service as is given to people living in the larger cities of the 
State. It is their right and they should have it. Give them 


a chance. 
Vote YES. Scratch NO as above. 


Advertisement 
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the elementary schools and a one t 
school in the buildings that exis 
time of the consolidation. The high 


conducted in one of the 
brick building more than a quarter « 
old in the village of Russellville 

of 1922, Mr. Smith became superinter 
schools of the district. Under his 


rooms of a 


SCHOOL 


eacher high 
ted at the 
school was 
four room 
if a century 
In the fall 
ident of the 
leadership, 


they added another teacher and conducted a 
three year high school. The lower grades were 
moved to a rented building where a_ parochial 
school has been conducted. 

With the increased valuation, the Board found 
they had money enough to conduct a four yeal 
high school but lacked the necessary building 








COUNTY SUPT. ROGER V. 
fact that the se 
impossible to 
bonds, 
county s 


Notwithstanding the 
the district made it 
necessary two-thirds vot 

leadership of Mr. Smith, as 


tor 

















SMITH 


ntiment of 
secure the 
under the 
uperintend 





ent, the community undertook the task of build 
z by subscription During May and June 
$7,000 was raised by the citizens, thus with the 
state aid they were assured of a fund of $9,000 
in cash 
The local lumber firm agreed to sh n 
terial at actual cost 
agreed to provid i heat int t 
terms The vill of Russelly ite 
acre tract of ind in a beautifu ve 
ory. walnut, and may} ljoining 
park of three acres, so ‘ 
to Lil intents ana IrPposes i t 
tract \ buildin committe om 1 « 
cashier of one of the bank the lumbermar 
real estate agent ind tw ! ‘ the ‘ 
ing merchants « the town ete 
Most of the work was done by donated bo 
Even in the rush ason for farmers they found 
opportunity to donate teams, wagons, and men 
to do the necessary hauling The town board 


found an opportunity to use the eart 





h from the 


excavations in improving their streets and paid 
for the teams and the work at the rate of fifty 
cents per hour. The money derived from this 
source was put into the building fund The 


brick work was the only work done | 
and the high school boys donated the 
brick 


hauling and unloading the 


yy contract 
‘ir labor in 
When the 
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structure was ready for lathers and 
the high school boys did much of th 
and the plastering was done by 


terers without charge 


piastere 
lathi 


three local p 


Mr. Roger V. Smith found time from his ot}! 
duties as county superintendent to assist t 
high school boys in doing the mixing of 1 


plaster and waiting upon the } 
also mixed and poured the concrete for the | 


asterers Th 


ment floor, doing in two day hat they wo 
have ordinarily taken nearly a eek to do 
On New Year’s day the building was «ce 
cated. Six or seven hundred people took p 
in the dedicatory exercis¢ lotwithstanding 
cold weather: Former Congressman, W. L. N 


son and State Superintendent of Schools, Cl 
\. Lee delivered splendid address The 1 
zymnasium which the building provides 
dedicated by a_ basket-ball me and a scl 
play was staged in the uditorium at night = 
receipts of the day netted about $300 
Appreciation of the fine work that Mr. Sn 
had done for the district, both superintend 


of the school and as ¢ rintendent 





Schools, was expressed ing to hin 
beautiful gold watch wi ain and charm 
is stated by those who kno that Mr. Sm 


spent thirty or forty days after he building 


started in overalls working as hand, solicit 
work, and directing it Mr. Smith and the ent 
community are to be congratulated on thei 


complishments Truly, “Where the B a 


there is a way 


PRESIDENT HILL TO ASSIST IN TEXAS 
SCHOOL SURVEY. 


President Clyde M. Hill of the Southwest \ 
souri State Teachers College has been appo 
chairman of the Higher Education Comm 
of the Texas Educational Survey This sw 
will examine the entire educational field in 
state and make a report of its findings to 
legislature. Associated with President H 





his committee are President Lotus D. Coffn 
of the University of Minnesot Dean Kelly 
the University of Kansas and Dr. Zook, spe 
ist in higher education for the Federal Bu 
The committees are appointed } the Te s | 
islature and approved by the Governo 


REGIONAL MEETING OF THE N. E. \ 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS, ST. LOUTS, 








DECEMBER 8, 1923. 

\ 4 il r FS t \ I \. ¢ i 
I hers iin St. La I ‘ S 
Miss Anna M om pso e J 
itive Board of the N. E. A nom T 
presideq untl ti frou oa 
question ef ratil ecu I ( 
program and the consensus of opinior 
vas a problem of nation importance 
Olive Jones, President of the N. E. A 
ent and spoke concernin problem: hic 
vital to the classroom teache The fou 
are so closely related that it mpossible to 


sider them separately are salary 
ings, tenure, and pensions Miss 
plained in great detail the rating system 

is now operating in New York City and 


schedules 


Jones ther 


which Miss Jones has worked for so 1! 
years. Due largely to the fact that it wa 
work of one who is in such sympathy wit! 
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oom teacher, the system seems to be at- 
ng more favorable results than those being 
out in most other places 
he general discussion, the classroom teach- 
enthusiastically 


+ 









vho were present entere 
the spirit of the meeting and indicated that 
vere going to take advantage of this op- 
inity to co-operate with the N. E. A Mi: 

Burr, President of the St. Louis High 


- | Teachers’ Organization, was elected presi 


of this regional group, nd Miss Elsie E 

e of East St. Louis was appointed secre 
Although no committees were selected 

s time, these are to be appointed very 

y and another meeting is to take place in 

ear future. 

re is a tentative plan that these organiza 


of classroom teachers mi 
e work if they were affiliated with the M 


s \ and formed a department of that Asso 
n We are anticipating such a procedure 
e next meeting of the M. S. T. A. which 
ion will probably be celebrated with a dil 
meeting of the regional group whicl i 
ized in Kansas Citys ist Octobe vas he 
lay, January 26 at tl \ =. «& \ 


i City Missour 


SIKESTON BECOMING AN INTER-HIGH- 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES CENTER. 


erintendent Roy V. Ellise of Sikeston 
iraging surrounding schools to make Sikes 
the center for inter-high school activities 
years ago a track and field meet for 
successfully 
tournament was 
contest has take! 


ictivities and this 


the 
y high schools was staged 
year a girls’ basket ba 
and recently a drama 
ice along with other 
contest wi 


cooking constitute a part of 





cram Sikeston i 1 natural center fo 
imber of high schools nd these are glad 
opportunity to co-operate in the vari 
ties and contests T! meet is hel 
1e week precedin that of th $ 





iri Meet which is held annually at Cap 


iu. 
school at Sikesto ha grown materially 
the sunervision of Mr. Ellis¢ Four teach 


ve been added to the faculty in the last 


irs and at least that many more vi he 
next year. A new building is to be erected 
» take care of the growth in school at 


0 MISSOURIANS IN COLUMBIA UNIVER 
SITY. 


York City is the temporary abode of at 
100 Missourians this winter The greatest 
are doing graduate 


work in Teacher! 


Twenty-five of the group are men and 
these have their families with them 
nsburg is represented by President Hen 
of the Teachers Colles nd Springfield by 
members of its Teacher College Fa 
\ larger 1umbet t from Southw 
than form any other part of the Stat 
lissouri Club has beer reanized ti 
wing officers Pre lent, H. J. M 
mpton: Secretary Miss Lucy McCam 
Springfield; Trea f Miss Riva Cluff 
City; Social Direct M Ma ire 


AND 





St. Clair, 
ig Party 
a Christmas 


Zivir 
and 


St 


forty-three 
ral who 


seve 
ing 


There 
University 
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bia 
grad 


uate 
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Louis 


thz 
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had 
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The Club gave a 
at was attended by thirty- 
Party that was attended by 
heavy rain each evening kept 
sent reservations trom atte! 
0 resident students in Colt 
this winter of which 3,% i 
in Teachers Colles 
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ADMINISTRATION 
AT KIRKSVILLE, 
A. M. 


1924, 


AT 9:00 





H. M. Buck ! lent e §S 
Administration Associatior in u 
promises to be the most interest 
tan meeting of the School Board 
Superintendent: ver held 1 the St 

Among those who hav promised 
m the program are Doctor George 
Teachers College Columb Unive 
York; President Stratton D. Brooks 
of Missouri and Govert Arthur M 
may be possible that Governor Hyde 
of ill health, cannot b pres t I 
President Buckley will make ar ! 
the services of some oth ivm “ 
for his constructive interest in pub 
These thre m peak tl 
ion of the board memb ! 
perintende1 n tl f I 

In the afternoo p t é 
at which important em ) 
\ joint meeting ba b 

le evening 

President Buck I i u 
the superintendet ‘ tl Ss 

certai the numb xm 
th number of s« t ! 

ith them From t t Lire 
f value in m 

‘ it 

\ lare« ‘ 

Vv is to be « n ‘ k 

) o make r ‘ t 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN MARSHALL. 


It was a real pleasure to be in Marshall last 
week and see the splendid work being done 
there during the last two years under Supt. W. 
M. Westbrook. All of the schools have been 
rebuilt on the most approved plan with gymna- 
siums and an excellent playground at the Cen- 
tral School. 

The new high school is a splendid structure, 
thoroughly up-to-date in every particular. The 
gymnasium, 50x80 feet, is also the stage to the 
high school auditorium, and those sitting in 
the gallery especially will have an_ excellent 
view of everything going on in the gynasium 
without being in the way of the players. Two 
physical training directors are to be employed 
on a twelve months basis and will have charge 
of the play of the children during the summer 
time as well as during the school year. In the 
girls lockers five showers are arranged about 
the room with booths on four sides so that girls 
ean be dressing or undressing on all sides of 
the showers at the same time. The one defi 
cieney of this high school is the lack of athletic 
field, but it is hoped to remedy this sometime 
in the future by buying a six-acre tract which is 
located only about a block away 

The new elementary schools each have a gym 





nasium which is also the auditorium of the 
it is 


school, but what is most distinctive about i 
that each also has a small stage with curtains 
and all conveniences for dramatics The audi 
torium is used as a regular kindergarten during 

: it gives unusual 


the morning As it is large 
The 


freedom of action in play for the children 
kindergarten teachers have charge of the organ- 
ized games of the older children in the afternoon 
Just in front of this auditorium is a large sized 
wooden box with a cover to which the children 
bring clothing which they have outgrown for 
distribution to the poor children 

\ course in games was given to all the teach- 
ers in the fall and the students in the teacher 
training classes, in high school are now going 
out, two at a time, with the county superintend- 
ent and teaching games to the children in the 
rural schools 

HENRY 8S. CURTIS, 

State Director of Hygiene and Physical Train- 

ing 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE “AN- 
NUAL” CONTEST? 


HE awards offered by the Fine Arts Sec- 
tion of the State Teachers Association for 
the best college annual published in Mis- 
souri were made to the State Teachers College 
at Kirksville for first place, to the State Teachers 
College at Maryville for second place, and to 
the State Teachers College at Springfield for 
third place 
As the attractiveness of such publications lies 
to a very great extent in their visual appeal, 
the Fine Arts Section of the State Teachers As- 
sociation extends the scope of the contest to 
include in 1924 both college and high school an- 
nuals published in Missouri. Judgment will be 
based on the amount and artistic quality of 
original work by students in illustrations, photo- 
graphs, lettering and layout. The number of 
pages, cost of publication, and material furnished 


by printing and engraving companies will be giv- 
en less consideration, though due allowance wi 
be made for the selection of suitable materia! 


from the latter sources. T} 
The annual or yearbook, promoting as it does - 

school spirit and serving as a lasting record of 

students, administration and faculty, is a most } 


valuable means of school publicity. It is well 
accord with the general thought so often stressed 
in the recent convention at St. Louis of tt 
news value of school and college items in gi) 
ing the public a real conception of our educ 
tional institutions. It has much the value of : 
annual report without the usual degree of di 
ness. It serves as a permanent record. It 

indeed an annual report in the estimate of o1 N 
future alumni of the success or failure of bot) 
faculty and students whether it is so intend 
or not. 

Further details concerning the contest may b 
obtained from Miss Deborah Weisel, Chairm 
of the Fine Arts Section of the State Teach 
Association, State Teachers College, Springfi 
Missouri. Write her today 


MONROE CITY IS BUILDING. 


Work was started on the new Monroe C 
High School Building September first and is p: 
gressing nicely. 

The building will be 129 feet, 1044 inches by 
feet, 744 inches outside measurements, of m 
brick construction, with a green tile roof 
will be of the approved two-story type, materia 
differing from the older box type of architectt 
The plan calls for twelve reci 
will include space for English, Science, Langu 
Mathematics, Commerce, Home Economics, M 
sic, Teacher Training, Vocational Agriculture 
Administration units. 

The science department and vocational a 





tion rooms wh 





culture recitation rooms are connected so LR 
both can use the commodious laboratory I G 
science lecture room will have raised floors 


is equipped with chemical hoods. The voca 
agriculture room is arranged so that the « 
may go to the shop or on a field trip with 
disturbing the remainder of the building. T 
home economics department can, by movable « 
onades be made into a kitchen, dining rv 
and living room. The commerce department 
divided into two parts, in one of which sten 
raphy and bookkeeping are taught in the ot 
separated from the first by a plain glass } +} 
tition, typewriting is taught ; 
Two of the larger class rooms on the se 
floor are connected by means of a folding 
to make the building more flexible. On the 


ond floor a study hall is provided that will seat ' 
200 pupils. Adjacent to this is the genera 

brary. Beyond the library is the teacher trair P 
room, n 


All class rooms are finished in yellow |} 
stained and varnished, the walls of a sand fi 
and provided with bulletin cork : 

In addition to the class rooms and study |} ‘ 
the building contains a gymnasium—stage t 
torium. 

This is an unique and new departure in si > 
architecture. The auditorium is provided wi 
seating capacity of nearly at 





: thousand peopl 
cluding the balcony The whole gymnasiur 
in front of the auditorium separated from 
folding doors. It is elevated 3 feet, 6 inches 
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whole or any part of the gymnasium will 





ve aS a stage and the stage will accommo- 
| ite any kind of performance and of any size 
P zymnsium is above’ standard size, being 
ye 70 x 40. 
ol The auditorium is in the southeast side of the 
st building on the ground floor. The administration 
t consists of a general reception room and a 
ed private office 
t 
. — 


ISS ALLIE CREWS is the teacher of the 
) M best equipped rural school in Boone county 
) and one of the best in the State, for that 
tter; this is the Deer Park school. The reason 
the unusual completeness and excellence of 
I equipment is to be found in the fact that 
Park has an active, wide-awake, hustling 
ent-Teacher Association, according to Miss 
ws. This organization believes in doing things 
evidenced by the fact that the equipment 
he school comprises a kindergarten table with 
rs and a large clean “Comfy” rug; a library 
50 books including the New International Er 
opedia and The Book of Knowledge; a mag- 
e stand to which com« very week or month 


publications as The Youth’s Companion 


Life, St. Nicholas, John Martin’s Book and 
National Geographic; a piano and a Vic- 
’ with appropriate record among them 
of Walter Camp’s “Dai Dozen” which the 
iren like to use for |} ther exer« 
the playground evidence f the work of tl 
4. are not lacking, the ire a half do 
four seesaws, jumpil standard ind a 
ball court Provision for clean wholesom 
re found in the basement furnace with its 
itin devices 4 wash basin nd tow 
I le for physical cleanlin« \ obe , t 
ips, and a coping saw e also among tl 


f 


equipment 


\ BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CON 
I GRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS—ITS AIMS. 


m an article in the St. Louis Times, writ 
by Mrs. P. H toberts gather the fol 
ng facts relative to the organization and 


opment of the National Congress of Moth 
nd Parent-Teacher Ass 


enty-seven ago Mrs 


ations 


years Theodore 





young wife of a Washington attorney saw 
ongressmen from over the nation coming 
going and dreamed of a congress devoted 
he welfare of the children (How many of 


strugelk 


1ational problems, with which we 


igh generation after generation, would b 
i did we but begin at the roots of these 
ems.) With Phoebe Hearst she made plans 
n organization of parents, the major pur 


of which should be the general welfare of 











child. She succeeded in interesting many 
ninent people in her plans 
1897 the first meeting was held and a con 
on was adopted in 1898 As the movement 
form it became evident to the leaders that 
chool was a dominant factor in the welfare 
e child and that much more could be don 
teacher were included in ths organization 
> teachers were admitted to membership 
with the parent and the organization be 
The National Congress of Mothers and 
it-Teacher Associations 
ter Mrs. Birney’s th the national presi 





was held by Mr: lerick Schoff fo 
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and 
furnace 


The heating will be vapor steam 
supplied through a pipe from a 
installed in the old building 

The old building will be used as a grade 
after completion: of the new structure 

The Board of Education have 
tract immediately adjacent to the present 


Parent-Teacher Associations 











sas City 

Vice-President Mrs. E. IP’ 
Ave., St Louis 

Recording Secretary Mrs. R. L. Yeager 


Kansas, Indep 


Corresponding Secretary M H. ©. Chi 
Agnes Ave Kal City 

Treasurer—Mrs. R. L. Culve 11 Corby 
Bidzg., St Joseph 


Auditor—Mrs. L. F. Childers, Fayette 
Historian—M Herbert E 1 
Kansa c 
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will be 
to be 
school 
ised a 


schoo! 


grounds of eight and one-half acres, which will 
be used as an athletic field and play ground 
eighteen consecutive years. Sh horoughly sys 
tematized the work d many State 
branches and opened headquarters at Washing 
ton, D. C 

Since its organizatior Association has ha 
a steady growth, but di the past few ear: 
its development has been phenomena Forty 
Six states have active branche ind several for 
eign countric h ( anizatio modeled after 
it California has the largest membership and 
Missouri ranks second \ cam} n is on ’ 
Missouri now whi threatens California’ t 
ership in the numb of members At the pm 
ent time Missouri has mem be p of bout 
15.000 

There is a fu quota of national office: COV 
ering every phase of child fa These oft 
are duplicated 1 ea ite o in itior i 
again in each lividua 

Missouri is thoroughly ) t i = s ‘ 
has 12 district ‘ t ts off 

The Associatio cy | 
loes not meddle ho s tio It 
non- politic I ‘ ‘ 
the teache ! I a 
seeks to b tn ‘ 1 tio nd 
understanding } } t ce] 
It stands ready to he ‘ \ 

imin to d ‘ ! ( t\ 
encouraged, f 

The P-T. A k ‘ ! I my ve 
ment of the 10 It jovou tl 

ays Mrs. Roberts, to get pia picture vik 
trolas, playground equipment, et f t be fi 
and enjoyment of the children but all of that 
should be secondary nd a natural result of tl 
primary aim of e work, w ! better home 
better paren he mi 1 tle hette 
schools, bett indersta better co-opera 
tion, and a willingness to bmerge the gratif 
cation of the individu mn the good of 1 
many.” 

STATE OFFICERS OF P-T. A 

President—Mrs. F. O. Cox, 3621 Flora Ave., Kat 
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Committee Chairmen. 
Organization and Membership—Mrs. A. B. Sher- 
wood, 412 E. Harrison St., Springfield. 
Literature—Mrs. G. H. Plattenburg, 229 Park 
Ave., Kansas City. 

Home Economics—Miss Essie Heyle, Columbia. 

Child Hygiene—Mrs. Wm. Ullmann, 521 E. Wal- 
nut St., Springfield. 

Juvenile Court—Mrs. E. W. Bradbury, 1439 
Troost Ave., Kansas City. 

Legislation—Mrs. Walter McNabb, Miller, 306 
Odeon Bidg., St. Louis. 

——— and Publicity—Mrs. H. R. Graham, 610 
yreenway Terrace, Kansas City. 

Education—Mrs. W. H. Challis, 816 N. 22nd St., 
St. Joseph. 

Founderss Day—Mrs. H. J. Houser, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

Thrift—Mrs. A. J. Burr, 2819 Accomac St., St. 
Louis. 

Standard of Excellence—Mrs. Walter Kallmeyer, 
Glasgow 


4 








Grimm’s Fairy Tales, in two parts. By Sara E 
Wiltse, illustrated by Blanche Fisher Laite. 
Pages, part one, 254, part two, 223. Publish- 
ed by Ginn and Company. Price 68 cents 
each. 

This is a new edition of the popular Fairy 
Tales. The editor has made a careful selection 
of those stories most suitable to children and 
which present attributes of character worthy of 
emulation. The style of the original is carefully 
preserved. 

The illustrations are of a high character and 
aptly illustrate the spirit of the text 
The Beacon Sixth Reader. By James H. Fassett, 

with illustrations by Rodney Thompson 
Pages 341. Published by Ginn and Company. 
Price 88 cents. 

This book is the sixth in the well-known Bea- 
con series. It is a collection of some 50 or 60 
stories and poems, graded in content and vo- 
cabulary to meet the needs of the sixth or sev- 
enth grade reading class. For the most part the 
selections are literary wholes. A welcome feature 
is the very complete vocabulary presented the 
back pages. 

We and Our History, A biography of the Ameri- 
can People. By Albert Bushnell Hart. Pages 
320. Published by the American Viewpoint 
Society, Inc., New York. 

Superlatives thrust themselves into the mind 
as one examines We and Our History—the best 
illustrations, the most of them, with the most 
illuminating legends under them are some of the 
first impressions and they continue with one as 
one turns the pages. Looking at the pictures 
one gets what is in reality a panoramic view 
of American history from Columbus to Coolidge. 
While the pictures cover fully one-half of the 
space the reading matter is graphic and, of 
course, authentic, being written by so eminent an 
authority. 

Chapter XIX, “Why We Are Proud of Our 
Country,” should be read by every citizen 
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District Presidents. 


Carthage—Mrs. 


Columbia—Mrs. 


Mrs. Chas. Gardner, 947 Welle 





The appendix is ¢ 


Goode’s School Atlas, Physical, Political and Ex 


nomic, for American Schools and Colleges. I 


oa 


McNally and Company 
authorship and 
cause it is made in America for American 
needs of these schools better 
England or Germany. 


author has had more than : 
of rich experience in 


study of subjec 


Personality and Social Adjustment. By Ernest 


ual conduct which should be 


matic application 





assist him to un 
and sympathize with students and patrons 









































CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Is unexcelled in its Faculty, its Library, its Demonstration Farm, its Musi: 
and Art, its Fine Buildings and Laboratories Its new Auditorium, just 
completed, is declared to be one of the finest in the United States rhis is 
the last of the fire proof buildings erected since the fire of 1915 

The special work of the school is to prepare teachers. One hundred thirty 
five degrees were granted this vear. Seven hundred fifty-two certificates to 
teach were granted within the year, and yet, the demand for the graduates 


of this institution remains unsatisfied 
In Warrensburg, the cost of living is small and the returns are large 


The Spring term will begin March 11th. Write for catalog 


DR. E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


DR. C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 
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BOOK COVERS 
te REPAIR MATERIALS 
J PORTFOLIOS 
—= 
SAMPLES FREE REPORT CARD ENVS 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President. Springfield, Mass. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
The best schools are our patrons. Confidential Service. Free Registration 
Send for blank TODAY 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 
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What the Amendments Mean to Missouri 


The best state constitution in the United States. 

All of the good features of the present constitution, 
with necessary, but not radical, revision. 

The best state court system in America, insuring 
certain, speedy and inexpensive justice to all. 

A business-like state government. 

Better schools.) 

kien tennlel j Vote for Amendments Nos. 5, 12 and 15. 

Payment of Missouri’s bonus debt to her soldiers 
and sailors who were not taken care of in the first 
distribution. 


Abolishment of useless state departments and com- 


missions. 


Inauguration of a state budget system, involving a 
great saving to the taxpayers. 


Local self-government for cities of first, second and 
third classes which have charters, 


Regulation and limitation of the taxing power in the 
interest of economy and to the benefit of the taxpayer, 
especially the farmer. 

Exemption from taxation of property devoted wholly 
to religious, charitable or educational use. 


Does away with technical form of indictments, which 
has delayed and defeated justice in the past. 


Permits cities to establish pension funds for disabled 
policemen and firemen. 


Provides for Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
Provides for opening ballot boxes in case of fraud. 
Shortens sessions of Legislature. 


Requires the General Assembly to provide public 
health laws. Vote for Amendment No.5. (See over.) 


Makes Generally for a 


BETTER AND GREATER MISSOURI 
Vote “YES,” Scratch “NO” 21 Times Feb. 26, 1924 


Advertisement 
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THE VALUE OF 
A GOOD NEWSPAPER 


The days work goes better, problems are 
brighte! 
by the 


nore easily solved, stude 
ore responsive when 
World’s Good News 


The Christian Science Monitor 





International Daily Newspape! 


Links up the World 
With the School Room. 


Constructive News 
Editorial Page 
Finance, Sports, Young 
Education, Art, Music 
Drama, 300Ks, rehitecture et 
A High School Principal says: “We 
one copy of the Monitor I wish we 
twenty-five. We could use them.” 


Clean 
Full 
Folks 


take 
took 


Send for samplk and descriptive 


woklets—F ree. 


copy 


The Christian Science 
Monitor Committee 


1993 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THE WINSLOW HEALTH SERIES 


\ modern and course in Health 


i Hygiene. 


THE LAND OF 


By Grace T 


complete 


HEALTH 
Hallock 
Health 
Winslow 


Yale University 
Public Health, 


P the American Child Association 


and Dr. C.-E. A 


ofessor of Public Health, 

Medical School and Curator of 
\merican Museum of Natural History 

\ delightful little hygiene primer for the 

r grades in which the fundamental prin- 

es of health are embodied in a story of 

h unusual interest as to make the book 

ideal supplementary reader. 


HEALTHY LIVING 
By Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 


\ two-book series for the intermediate and 

per grades, thoroughly in accord with mod- 
standards for the teaching of health 

S text places emphasis on the formation 

good health habits and aims to make thes 

part of the child's life It is unique 
ng textbooks in its method, subject mat- 

and inspirational power 

\ valuable feature of each book is a chapter 

on physical education by Walter Camp 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, 
New York. 


bits a 


Chicago. 





Mc CONNELL’S 
TWO GREAT SETS OF 
HISTORICAL MAPS 


Sets Nos. 4 and 5 


$5.00 extra 


With I 
Set 5—McCONNELL’'S MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 


EDITORS 
KR. M. TRYON, Ph.D., University of Chicago 
A. G. TERRY, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
C. L. GROSSE, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
E. LAUER, M.A., Northwestern University. 


mitt Seven rece mend 


a steel map hange 


History, the Cov 
Medieva! 
lerable em 


a ourse 
maps fives 
this course as 
rved by a glance 
ious phases 
ial, indus 
Zz, dating 
iis. field the 
them in the 
important 
st of the 
) the sé 
Physical Map of Europe 
Europe at the Death of @harlemagne, 814 
Europe after the Treaty of Verdun, 843 
Feudal France and Germany about 1000. 
Europe about 1000. 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
Early English Kinkdoms. 
Norman Conquests in England 
The Spread of Christianity, 400 to 
Crusading Europe. 
The Hundred Years War 
Industrial and Commericial 
Political Europe about 1360. 
The Ottoman Turks in Europe 
1460. 
Europe and the Near East in 1519 
The Voyages of Discovery to 1610 
Christians and Mohammedans in 1600 
Europe in 1648 
Bourbon France, 
Europe in 1740 
Europe in North 
1763 
Colonial Empires in 
Europe in 1789 
Partitions of Poland, 1772 
Europe under Napoleon, 1810 
Europe after the Congress of Vienna, 
The World in 1815 
The Unitication of Germany 
The Unification of Italy 
Europe after the Congress of Berlin, 
The Balkan States, 1815-1914 
Europe, Political and Industrial, in 1914. 
Colonial Possession of World Powers in 
The World War—Western Area 
The World War—Eastern Area 
The Turkish War Area, 1914-1918. 
The Far East, 1914-1918. 
The Nations at War in 1918 
The Races of Europe. 
Kurope after the treaties of 1910-1920 
Middle Europe after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 
The World after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 
See our exhibit D. 20 at N-E. A. 


McCONNELL MAP CO. 


213 Institute Place 


Britain 
110 


Europe about 1360. 


and Asia about 


1600-1715 


America after 1713 and after 
1763 

-1795 
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1815. 
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1914. 
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Y lis] | | x 
ve Yes, we publish the speller that vou need 
“Mastery Through Repetition” =e nage a : , ' | 
It is in the list below: 
| 
Ta T gy » ’ | 
ELSON GOOD ENGLISH Wohlfarth-Rogers NEW WORLD SPELI 
ER, Revised Edition 
. | 
BOOK { Third and Fourth Grades $0.76 First Book, Grades 3-4 
BOOK Uf Fifth and Sixth Grades _ .80 Second Book, Grades 5-6 
BOOK III Seventh and Eighth Grades  .92 Third Book, Grades 7-8 
Teacher’s Manual 
An interrelated series—a series in which 
Se EER GF CD Peer te apnlen ahaa Te Wohlfarth et al. EVERYDAY WORDS 
frequent and cumulative reviews, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the minimum essentials Part I, Grades 1-4 = 
of Grammar and good usage. On this Part II, Grades 5-8 ial 
is built a modest program of clear, inte! Complete, Grades 1-8 
esting, forceful expression. 
Tidyman SUPERVISED STUDY SPELL 
Write for a copy of Mr. Elson’s sixte . ER, for all grades 
page pamphlet English in the Grades. Washburne INDIVIDUAL SPELLER. for 
all grades 
Scott, Foresman and 
Y 
a | 
Company WORLD BOOK CO., 
*y we i « > tc are 
Educational. Publishers. E. E. MORTON, 2126 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 623 South Wabash Avenue Missouri Representative Chicago, Illinois 
.. J “ 4 
= 
f ° ‘ _ 
s e o L 7 
Washington University, St. Louis 
4 ¢ 
Summer Session, 1924. 
> 
Courses leading to the Bachelor's. or Higher Degrees and for professional ad 
vancement, especially for teachers, will be offered. 
Washington University is one of the biggest and best equipped urban Universi 
ties in the Middle West. Situated in St. Louis, adjoining Forest Park, it com 
hbines suburban location with the social, musical and artistic advantages of a large 
city. 
The Departments of Washington University are: 
College of Liberal Arts, Graduate School of Economics and Govern- 
School of Engineering, ment, 
School of Architecture, School of Law, ~ 
School of Commerce and Financ School of Medicine, 
Henry Shaw School of Botany Division of University Extension : 
School of Graduate Studies The Summer School 
For Bulletin of the Summ Schoo address the Director of the Summ Ss 
Room 202, University Hall. | 
7 1f a YT TAT a A ~ r . 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 
r- . 
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—TEACHERS OF ALL SECONDARY AND COLLEGE 
| SUBJECTS—get a choice position thru u ny part of 
the country. Not an ordinary agency M 
State Universities have selected our candidates. Colles l 
registered exclusively, except in vocational field Executives, re 
port your vacancies. Teachers, write for details 
SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
ROBERT A. GRANT, President 144 Odeon Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

\ a 
quae ‘ 
A LEADER IN CITIZENSHIP COURSES 

In its resolutions at the St. Louis Convention, the Missouri Teachers As 
enized as indispensable to good training, courses in citizenship and vocatior ruidance 
ind resolved that steps be taken in institutions of higher learning to give opportunity fo! 
his training. The College is, at present, the only college in Mis iri offering such courses 
nd there are few colleges west of the Mississippi offering vocational 
Cc. E. Partch, who heads this department, received his b. 8S. at the University of 
Michigan and took graduate work in vocational guidance unde Profess Brews Hat 
Write for Catalogue of this department 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Maryville, Missouri. 

. J 
| ‘ 
We solicit your mail orders for any text or reference 
book you may desire 
° 7 e 
The University Co-operative Store 

| COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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CHARTS ARE NECESSARY IN PRIMARY GRADES 


— = ther with the Fult Chart M ' These } 






For EpucaTionat Purposes , 






; ; egg pe Postage 
102 rs n. } 4.4 
rT etters 1 in. his vcl 6.2 Extra 


School Supply Department 


BUXTON & SKINNER PRINTING & STATIONERY COMPANY, 


4-308 N. Fourth St. St. Louis, Mo 





- | 
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cr 
Recommended by the Missouri State Reading Circle 
Board for the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
McIndoo Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Each book is attractively bound in cloth. Fully illustrated. 
No. 168. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Third Grade — ~~ ~.._________..8._ .58 
No. 169. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Fourth Grade ~~... - wo 
No. 304. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Fifth Grade ~~ . . oo 
No. 305. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Sixth Grade — 2 .68 
Order these books from 
q E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 
J 
) 
9 
A] BER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

“I want promotion and salary.” Through the “Albert” many thousands have 
sought and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 

OTHER OFFICES: 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. Symes Bldg., Denver. Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 
= sail 











Teachers We Place You "S pdsitions 












Free registration—unexcelled service = ‘ 
= xcelled service Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers 
from east of Colorado only graduates from at 
—————_—-> b 
"ROCKY MT TEACHERS least a two year course above high school. 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLoc DENvER.COLO Branch Offices: 
2 Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager. Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg 
























TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 











CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Sinn tet Don “a Palen B Globe Bldg. 
After April Firs jac KANSAS CITY. MO. 
NEW YORK N.Y. Life Bldg. 
rf COLUMBUS.0. 
ROR. We place _ 8E-Long St. 


PITTSBURG PA. 7eachers — SPOKANE, WASH. 
5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 
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PEDAGOGICALLY GRADED HANDWRITING TEXTBOOKS, plus the all year free 
professional services of a large corps of expert penmanship visiting instructors, who cove! 
n their work the United States, plus free normal extension courses conducted by expert in- 
tructors in Practical Penmanship in the offices of The 1. N. Palmer Company, have mad 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
, great power in educational work in all institutions of learning and in business and socia 
7 “THE PALMER METHOD PLAN cuts the chirographic corners and offers a simpl 
fascinating way to a style of penmanship which embodies LEGIBILITY, COMMERCIAL 
RAPIDITY, EASE and ENDURANCE. 
If you are not familiar with the always successful 
PALMER METHOD PLAN 
rite to our nearest office for detailed information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANYS 
0 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Bldg 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
| \ 
Now is the time to buy so you will be ready when Spring comes. Send 
or our free illustrated booklet on playground apparatus 
| 
MISSOURI STORE CO. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Depository for Library Books. Send for Catalog and Order Lists. 
J | - 
— 








School men—how do you spend your 


PHOTOGRAPHS | | "==" 


You can earn as much or more 





with your application make money in the three summer months 


it easier to secure selling Kaustine Toilets and Kaustine 


BETTER POSITIONS Heaters as you “get” the other nin 


teaching 


ad 25 My, x 3% $1.50 A teacher who develops himself into 


a good salesman, develops himself 








Send your remittance and or- thereby into a better teacher and a 


iginal photograph to the good salesman is the most independ 
agency of which you are a 
member or to us. 


IONAT' , 
PHOTO CO. Kaustine Company, Inc. 


for information about summer work. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ent human being living 


Write 
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ACQUIRE THE ATLAS HABIT! Text Books for Missouri 
GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS Schools. 


By J. PAUL GOODE, Ph. D , H p 1 Their Val 
Professor of Geography, University of Chicago one ms Sreves —_ Gene. 
; , HISTORY OF MISSOURI—C. H. McClure 
map sets torth a situation at a glance an 7 . 7 eas oe ae 
A is immediately informing. A school history entertai oo 
rate. A book that assigns to Missouri Furn 
GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS contains over proper place in tl development of Heat 
300 maps and many scales, all given in both 5 
English and metric units, which facilitate 
comparisons of important features. A help- OUR GOVERNMENT—Davis & McClure ee 
ful index and table of contents make all the 4 aoa 
4 00 


tional progress Chen 


. rink 
. x “ r Civ wit] a Tissoi I 
information contained in the atlas readily ac- text an vo Mi ' Foun 
cessible Supplement. “Explanation of Term ' 
. Or 
“Suggested Activities” and “Study eue se 
In the classroom or in the home, to busy — 
people everywhere, GOODE’S SCHOOL AT- 
LAS will prove invaluable. It is bound in 
an attractive cloth cover and is now ready . — ’ ware 
wale teeter lig ,' OUR GOVERNMENT wa 


tions” combine to make Civics : 
doing as well as learning 


adopted for exclusive use for 
ring . : : 
Price $4.00 period by the state of Arkansas 


Rand MsNally & Company LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 


Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 1922 Calumet Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 








Chicago (Dept. Z-72) New York 
. 











SPRING ORDER STATE MANAGER 
Every gpg Fp have an appropria- WANTED 





tion for a and Spring order 


PAPER. 
i i n ith 

Everything in the school paper line Splendid Opening for One bed 
Teaching Experience. 


BASKETRY. 





One of the largest educational associ: 
tions of its kind wishes corresponden 
BLACKBORD CRAYON. with either men or women who ha\ 


indle it in carload lots had teaching experience and who a 


ll tons of basketry material 





' ; interested in getting into the busines 
PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
SUPPLIES. 


listribute for Milton Bradley (« 


world in a field where preference 
given one with teaching experien 
For further information write: 

EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 








E. C. McBride, Sales Manager. 


We issue two catalogues. One 
carten and Primary Suppli ind 
General Supplies Every 
mother should have one or both o 

May we have a Spring Order? 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


National Home and 
School Association 
23rd and Grand, Kansas City, M 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE STATE OF MISSOURI 


STATE TEACHERS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES COI LEGE 


and 


\Ve carry a large stock in our Kan- 

is City Warehouse and ship same SPRINGFIELD 
day we receive your order. 

CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST ee Le ee ae ee ee 

Opportuniuies for specialization in 

Furnaces Laboratory Home Economics, Agriculture, Kinde: 

Heaters Furniture garten, Grade and High Schoo! Teach 
. Domestic 

Chemical Science ing. : 

Closets Furniture Modern Commercial Department 

Drinking Manual An Unexcelled Conservatory of Mus 

Fountains Training ic. 

School Benches 


Courses by Correspondence and Ex 
Busses Opera Chairs : 


tension. 
Fee in any department $12.50 for the 
term. 
If it’s for a School, Spring Term, March 11, 192 
We Have It 


MIDWEST SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. STATE TEACHERS 
The House of Quality COLLEGE 


1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SPRINGFIELD 


Blackboards School Desks Crayons 




















_ = ii Interesting History 
School Drawing Books © Books Sent Free 


Practical Drawing Modern Arts Course W-K-H. BOOKLET 
School Movement Writing Books “nae 
Practical Writing Course on American History Maps 
School Art Materials | ae ans ails Anan 
Schoolroom Pictures eaching "methods. New " Histo 

School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 








Write Nearest Agency 
for Prices and Catalog 


n ST SE ND ME MO 


economically 


b 


"E ther or 
. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
2249 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ml. 
t History 





DALLAS CHICAGO 
ATLANTA o— 
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If— 
IN YOUR COTTON 


DUCK WINDOW 
SHADES 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


WRITE TODAY TO THE 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 





WEE alone since 
ithe World War 
have been preseni- 
ed International 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
entire line of 
RIG MAVSM ULL aR 
INSIST On our ma-~- 
ierials when you 
wani the iy.) a 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~ NEW YORK 











Teachers Can Borrow 
Money-- 


In a Dignified Way 

Without an Endorser 

On a Monthly Re-Payment Plan 
Under State Banking Supervision 
In a Confidential Manner 





Pr A 


Free Information Coupon 
To State Loan Co. 
421 Hippee Bidg., 
Moines, lowa. 
I am interested in a loan of 


This coupon does not obligate 
sender in any manner, 


State Loan Company 


421 Hippee Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


- 


Junior High School English 


Teach it by using the 
Project Method and the Socialized Recitation 


To do this, use Deffendall's 


. | . 

Junior English Course 
By P. H. DEFFENDALL 
Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis 
Thirty clearly defined projects for Grad 
VII-IX. Every project followed by an ex 
ercise in grammar—not too little, not to 

much. 


Socialized-classroom method 


Book I (Grades VII and VIII), 70c 
Book II (Grade IX), 80c 
Both in One Volume, $1.00. 


TEN PROJECTS TO A YEAR 
PLENTY OF GRAMMAR 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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©he we 
Schol--(Omanby 
Ablished Menthly by The Msseut Stale Teachers Asaiation 
Columbia Missouri 


FEBRUARY 20, 1924. Special Number 


4 
AT THE SPECIAL ELECTION ["" 
B. 2G - 


THE BEST STATE CONSTITUTION 
IN THE VNITED STATES 


For. 
THe BEST STATE CouRT SvSTEm 
IN AMERICA, INSURING CERTAIN 
PEEDY AWD (NexPenswe Justice 
Fo 0 ALL 
A BUSINESS-LIKE STATE GOVERNMENT 


FoR 
BETTER SCHOOLS 
FoR 


PAYMENT OF MissouR'S BonvS 
DEBT TOHER SOLDIERS AuD SAILORS 
WMO WERE NOT "HKEN CARE oF m/ 
THE FIRST DiSTRIBUTION J 
Fo - 


i 
THE ABOLISHMENT oF USELESS 
orare DEPARTMENTS AWD 


Fo 
INAUGURATION OF A STATE BUDGET 
SYSTEM, INVOLVING A GREAT Staum¢ 
To THE TAXPAYERS 


pm 


CT er 
- i 


Rm 
REGULATION AND Lim: TATION oF 
THE TAXING POWER In THE 
INTEREST OF ECONOMY 4D DRE 
BENEFIT OF THE TAXPQveR. 


AND A LOTor OTHER. 
THINGS THAT MAKE RRA 


BETTER AND GREATER 
MISSOURI 


AAMMPSCZA ZO 


* “ESCRATCH. 
A ENO > 





LET THE “SHOW ME” STATE “SHOW ’'EM” 
—By Chapin. 











Published monthly, except July and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri State Teachers’ Association as per 
Article VI, section 6 of the Constitution of the M. 8S. T. A., under the direction of the Executive Comruttee 


Matered as Second-Class matter, October 29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Missouri, under Act of March 
3, 1878. 


Annual membership dues $2.00. 60 cents of which is to cover cost of The School and Community. Subscriptios 
te non-members, $2.00 a year. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided for in Section 1103, Act of 
Oct. 3, 1917, authorized May 17, 1921. 


Change of Address—If you have your address changed give old as well as new address. 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY issues this Special Edition on the Educationa! 
Amendments in pursuance to the resolution unanimously adopted by the Assembly of De! 
gates of The Missouri State Teachers Association, which Resolution is as follows: 


WHAT TEACHERS CAN DO TO ASSIST IN CAR! 
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We recommend the work of the Constitutional Convention as a whole, 
we heartily and unreservedly endorse the proposed revision of Article X, 
Amendment No. 12, dealing with the subject of taxation, and Article XI, 
Amendment No. 15, dealing with the subject of education; and we urge the 
members and officers of the M. S. T. A. to become immediately active in 
the support of all of the amendments. 
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THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 

Inform themselves, at least in a general way, as to wh 
the amendments are. 
Vote. Any teacher can vote upon these amendments wh 
is 21 years of age and who has resided in the city, town 
or county, where he or she offers to vote, for a period of 
sixty days preceding the election. 
See to it that your friends vote. Use the telephone, speak 
to them personally. 
Work at the polling places all day asking each one who 
votes, to vote for better Schools in Missouri by scratching 
“No” on amendments 12 and 15. 
In case you have to teach on this day, use your spare 
time before and after school and enlist the services of 
some other influential man or woman, or more than one 
to substitute for you in this important work with the \ 
ers. 
Before election day assist in every way you ¢an in bri 
ing correct information to to the voters. 

(a) By talking to them personally. 

(ob) By urging them to attend meetings which 
2 





























probably be held in your community by those 
who believe in the amendments. 

(c) By giving a lesson to your older pupils on the 
educational amendments. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A LESSON ON AMEND- 
MENTS 12 AND 15. 

BECAUSE of the length of the present State Constitu- 
tion and its complicated provisions, text books or supp!emen- 
tary material dealing with it are not to be found in the 
schools. Therefore, it is not practical to assign a “book les- 


son” in the ordinary manner. The provisions ‘whatlhan cdirect- 
ly on education, fortunately are brief and relatively simple. 
They may be readily understood by every high school boy 
or girl and even by those of the seventh and eighth grades. 


What are the Provisions Dealing With Education? 


THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION THE AMENDED CONSTITUTION 


adopted forty-nine years ago provides that proposes to leave the 40-cent limit in rural 


ties of 100,000 or more may levy sixty districts. In cities with first-class high 
3 on the $100 valuation for school pur schools the board may levy as high as 75 
without a vote of the people: thi cents. It further provides that a majority of 
: the voters may raise the levy as hig s one 
hundred cents on the 100 as sed lua 

tion. They 1 


cents and i 


Thus the power to vote taxes for school pum 


jualized between the city and country. 

Why did the makers of our present Constitution say that 
‘people living in towns could vote 100 cents on the 8100 
uation to maintain their schools while the country f 
iid vote only sitxy-five cents to support t! eirs? Wa 
ise the country people could not be trusted to spend their 

money for schools if they wanted so to spend it? Was 

it for the same reason that a wise father might allow a six- 

teen year old boy more money to spend as he wishes, than he 

would a six year old son? Was it because schools in the 
3 





country could do as much with sixty-five cents as city schools 
could do with a dollar? Was it because country children 
need only about two-thirds as much education as do city 
children? 

Fifty years ago men had a very different attitude toward 
education from what they have today. There were practi- 
cally no high schools then. There was not a teachers college 
in the state and only three normal schools which had been re- 
cently established. 

Men regarded any education beyond the ability to read 
and write as unnecessary for farmers. The tax limits were 
fixed without regard for the future growth of schools, because 
the makers had no knowledge of the tremendous increase in 
demand for the education of all classes of people. They did 
not foresee this present time when farmers, in order to un- 
derstand the technicalities of modern farming, and to offe 
their children opportunity to take places in the industria 
economic, and professional world, would demand better teach- 
ers, longer terms of school,and a more varied course of 
study. 


The discrimination made against rural schools was not 
felt to be so unjust fifty years ago when a little reading, 
writing, arithmetic taught for two or three months of the 
year in a log school house without libraries, maps or other 
equipment, was considered sufficient for the farmer. 

There are at least three thousand schools in. the state 
and twenty-five hundred of them are country schools which 


are hampered now because the people can not vote enoug 
money to give the children the kind of schools they wou 
like to give them? These schools are now voting all the o 
Constitution will allow them to vote. Some of them may ha 
practically enough money to maintain the schools at the le’ 
the community demands. Many of these, howeve7, are mai 
taining short terms and inferior schools, while they really 
want longer terms and better schools, but can not have them 
because they are not allowed to vote a sufficient tax for im- 
provement. 

The present limitations present a dangerous situation 
for all the schools. It does not provide the flexibility or ad- 
justment that may be necessary to meet changed conditions, 


+ 





or to provide for the natural increase in efficiency which may 
come because of the realized need for more thorough train- 
ing. Being hampered by a low rate of levy is to the schools 
what a low fixed income would be to a family. If a father 
is prevented from ever securing more than a fixed maxi- 
mum of income, and he is now using it all to give his family 
a meager living, it is clear that a change in economic condi- 
tions, such as an increase in prices of food and clothing, 
would make it impossible for him to support his family ade- 
quately. Three thousand school districts on which many 
thousand children are depending for their education are not 
able to raise more money than they are raising now. What 
will happen in these districts if the costs of education in- 
crease? What can the people of the district do to get better 
teachers, have a longer term or offer more courses? 

Amendment No. 12 will relieve this condition. Under 
this proposed amendment rural districts might raise twice 
as much money as they are permitted to do now if three- 
fourths of the voters felt the need of so much money for 
schools. The board could levy, without a vote of the people, 
no more than they can levy now, forty cents on the $100 val- 
uation; but the people could levy more than they can levy 
now. Can the country people be trusted to spend more mon- 
ey for schools if the voters want to spend it? Voting for 
Amendment No. 12 means giving them that right. 

What Changes are Provided for in Amendment No. 15. 
PRESENT CONSTITUTION PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


les for a x-officio State Board of Provides for ; | 
Pro. lyac fry a Stat S } 
of Sc 


3 


An ex-officio officer is one who is elected to some office 


7 


s | 


, governor, secretary of state, or attorney-ge L 

| because of such election is required to perform the du- 
ies of some other office, e. g., as member of State Board of 
‘dueation. Our present Governor, Secretary of State and 
Attorney-General are interested in and fully occupied with 
the duties of the offices to which they were elected. Their 
chief interests are not in education and they can not give 
sufficient time to their duties as members of the State Board 


of Education. 





The proposed amendment provides for an elective board 
whose only duties are to look after the school interests of the 
state. Suppose the board of education in your town were 
members of the board of education because they had been 
elected city clerk, mayor, or councilman; do you think they 
would necessarily be fitted for the office of school director? 
Or let us suppose that in a rural district the constable, the 
justice of the peace, and the mail carrier were by law to con- 
stitute the school board. The situation would be similar to 
the present situation of the state. When we elect a governor 
or a secretary of state or an attorney-general do we give any 
thought to their qualification as members of the state board 
of education? The duties of this board of education will be 
the same as those of the present board, i. e., whatever the 
legislature make their duties to be, except that they shall 
elect a State Superintendent of Public Schools. 

The present constitution provides for a State Superin- 
tendent elected on a party ticket. This plan is unsatisfac- 
tory for the reason that it tends to keep the schools in politics. 

Under the proposed amendment, the Superintendent will 


be elected by the state board just as city school superintend- 
ents are selected and the board is free to select the best avail- 
able without any reference to party. 


FOW AND BY WHOM WERE THE AMENDMENTS 
PROPOSED 


THE amendments to the constitution, which will be sub- 
mitte1 for adoption at a special election to be held on Febru- 
ary 25, 1924, have been written by delegates elected by the 
peovie to do this specific work. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 1) which the work was done, convened on May 15, 1922. 
It was com»osed of 83 delegates fifteen of whom had b 
electo 1 by the State asa whole. Seven of these were rep 
licans, seven were democrats and one was independent in po! 
itics. The others, sixty-eight in number, were elected 
State Senatorial Districts. Two were elected from eac] 
trict, one a democrat, the other a republican. Sitting in 
convention were four women and seventy-nine men repre- 
senting nearly every important business and profession of 
the state. There were farmers, teachers, bankers labor lead- 

6 





ers, business men, editors, lawyers, doctors and ministers. 

The Convention was therefore, bipartisan and broadly 
representative of the State’s interests. 

Its members were not allowed to hold any other office. 
Every precaution was taken to insure that the members 
would devote their entire time to the work of the revision of 
our Constitution. 

A B C 
of the 
Educational Amendments. 


No. 12 and No. 15. 


Question. How will Amendment No. 12 help education? 

Answer: By making it possible to secure more money for 
public schools. 

Q. Will this make it possible for the Board of Education to 
increase taxes above the present constitutional limits? 
No. 

How ean the additional funds be secured? 

Only with the consent of the voter. 

What majority is required? 

A simple majority to levy a rate of 100 cents on the $100 
assessed valuation, a two-thirds majority to increase this 
rate to 125 cents on the $100 of assessed valuation: a 
three-fourths majority to increase this rate to 150 cents 
on the $100 of assessed valuation. 

What schools will get the most benefit from these in- 
creases? 

Rural schools and schools in small towns and cities. 
Why is this true? 

Because large cities can raise sufficient school money un- 
der existing rates while this is impossible in rural dis- 
tricts and small places. 

Will property owners be protected against high taxa- 
tion? 

Yes as the increased rates can not be imposed without 
the consent of a large majority of the voters. 

How will Amendment No. 15 benefit education? 

By taking the State Department of Education out of pol- 
itics and providing better and more efficient supervision 


of schools. . 





How will education be taken out of politics? 

The State Superintendent of Schools is now nominated 
in a political party primary. Ifthe amendment is adopt- 
ed he will be appointed by an elective Board of Educa- 
tion in the same way ascity superintendents are now 
selected. He will be chosen because of his educational 
ability and training without reference to political prom- 
ises. 

.What schools will get the most benefit from this change? 
Rural schools which do not have adequate supervision. 
City schools now have expert non-partisan school super- 
intendents. 

Is this plan new and untried? 

No it exists in many states which have the best school 


systems of the United States. 
What is the most important thing a voter can do to im- 


prove education in Missouri? 
Vote Yes and scratch No on Amendments No. 12 and 


No. 15 at the election on Tuesday, February 26, 1924. 


HOW TO YOTE FOR THE AMENTMENTS PROMOTING 
EDUCATION 


To vote For an amendment strike out the word “No” to 
the right of and opposite the ballot title as indicated below. 





AMENDMENT No. 12. YES 


To substitute revised and amended Article X for present Article X and 
all sections thereof except Sections 4 and 18:—Relates to limitations on taxing 
power and authorizes cities to finance local improvements through the crea- 


tion of revolving funds. 

















AMENDMENT No. 15. 4 WS 
y ES } 


To substitute revised »nd amended Article XI for the present Article XT] 
and all sections thereof:—Creates an elective State Board of Education, and| 
appointive Commissioner of Education, permits change of age of those en 
titled to free instruction and provides for investment of State and county| arn 
ivy 


| 
Vote “Yes” scratch “No” on each amendment. 
8 


school funds. . 














